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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


THE difficulty of discovering a theory of the Atone- 
ment that shall command general assent is very 
great. But however great the difficulty is, we 
know that we must have a theory of the Atone- 
-ment. We cannot think without it. We cannot 
hope and we cannot pray without it. It is not 
enough to know that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures. It is necessary to 
bring His death and our sins into contact by some 
working theory of the Atonement. 


Now, in the search for the truth of things it is 
well, we are told, to see ourselves as others see us. 
It is also well to see others as they see themselves. 
The Jews do not believe that Christ died for our 
sins. Yet the Jews are sinners like as we are. 
How do they believe that they can get rid of their 
sins? The very word atonement has come from 
them. The Day of Atonement is still observed 
by them. What is the Jewish doctrine of atone- 
ment? 

The answer to the question will be found in a 
volume which has been published by Dr. Hermann 
Adler, Chief Rabbi of the United Hebrew Con- 
gregations of the British Empire, under the title of 
Anglo-Jewish Memories (Routledge ; 5s. net). It is 
a volume of sermons. Some of the sermons were 
preached on memorable occasions, such as the 
centenary of Sir Moses Montefiore, Queen Victoria’s 
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Diamond Jubilee, the Russo-Jewish Martyrs, and 
so the title of ‘ Memories’ has been given to the 
book. But the sermons are not all memorial. 
Some of them are exegetical or doctrinal. The 
sermon on the Jewish doctrine of atonement is an 
exposition of the way in which the modern Jew 
understands that he obtains the forgiveness of sin. 


Well, whatever else Dr. Adler’s exposition pos- 
sesses, it possesses the first of all the virtues of 
an exposition. It is intelligible. The doctrine of 
atonement is described within eight pages of 
printing, and yet the meaning of it is quite un- 
mistakable. How is it that Dr. Adler succeeds 
where the Christian expositor so frequently and so 
signally comes to grief? The explanation is easy. 
He has no doctrine of the atonement to expound. 
For the modern Jew, says the Chief Rabbi, there 
is no atonement. He is a sinner like the Gentile 
and needs forgiveness. He believes that he 
obtains forgiveness simply by repentance. 


Does the Chief Rabbi not believe in the Old 
Testament? He does. But he does not believe 
that there is atonement in the Old Testament. 
Dr. Adler is courageous enough to. begin his 
sermon with a reference to that memorable 
incident, as he himself calls it, which is recorded 
in the thirty-second chapter of Exodus. The 


wrath of the Almighty was roused against His 
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people Israel, because they had made themselves 
an idol of gold, and worshipped it. Moses, deeply 
moved, cries to the people, ‘Ye have sinned a 
great sin: and now I will go up unto the Lord; 
peradventure I shall make an atonement for your 
sin’ (Ex 32%°), What does Moses mean? Does 
he not mean that he is ready to sacrifice himself 
for his nation? Dr. Adler has no doubt that he 
means that. He even quotes the prayer which 
Moses prayed to God: ‘Oh, 
sinned a great sin, and have made them gods of 


this people have 


gold. Yet now, ifthou wilt forgive their sin— ; and 
blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book 
which thou hast written’ (vv.*! 9). It is the un- 
mistakable offer of vicarious atonement. And 
Dr. Adler does not deny it. But he holds that 
the offer of atonement is one thing, and the 
The Lord did not 
‘ Whosoever 


if not, 


acceptance of it another. 
accept the atonement of Moses. 
hath sinned against me,’ He said, ‘him will I blot 
out of my book.’ In that answer to Moses, Dr. 
Adler finds the answer to every one who says that 
there is a doctrine of the atonement in the Old 
Testament. 

But the Old Testament is full of sacrifice. If 
‘our own sincere repentance suffices to achieve 
for us Divine forgiveness,’ for what purpose were 
the morning and evening sacrifices offered in the 
On this also the Chief Rabbi is 


They were not offered for atone- 


Temple court ? 
quite explicit. 
ment. There was no thought of atonement in 
them. A man who sinned had to repent of his 
sin. Then he brought his trespass offering to the 
Lord. 


consisted in this, that it proved the sacrificer to 


‘The only value and efficacy of the offering 
be repentant; it was an outward test and sign of 
his sincerity.’ 


And this, says Dr. Adler, and this only, is the 
meaning of the entire service in the Temple on 
the Day of Atonement. The high priest laid his 
hand on the head of the animal about to be sacri- 
ficed. He confessed successively his own sin, the 


trespasses of his household, and the transgressions 


of the house of Israel. Other rites were then 
observed, such as the sending of the scapegoat 
into the wilderness. But none of these things had 
any value in themselves; their value consisted 
entirely in the impression which they made upon 
the beholder. In the words of Maimonides, which 
Dr. Adler quotes with approval: ‘ All these rites 
were calculated to impress the soul of the wor- 


shippers and to stimulate them to repentance.’ 


Nor was there anything. else in the intercession 
of the high priest. If the intercession of the- 
high priest had been able to procure for the people 
the forgiveness of their sins, the Day of Atone- 
ment would not have been the holiday that it was. 
It would have been an ordinary day of labour. 
The people would have been content to leave the 
high priest to purchase their forgiveness, and they 
would have remained at home to pursue their 
ordinary occupation. But the Day of Atonement 
was a day which had to be observed by the whole 
house of Israel. And this was done, says Dr. 
Adler, ‘to impress the truth upon them that we 
have no mediator to save us from the effects of our 
sins but our own repentance and our own amend-. 
ment, and that we have naught to help us but the 
infinite mercy of our Creator.’ 


To the Chief Rabbi it is. 
evidently the principal thing. 


One thing .remains. 
He expresses it in 
the form of an objection to the doctrine of simple: 
forgiveness which he is expounding, an objection. 
on the part of his hearers. ‘If it be true,’ he 
imagines them saying to him, ‘that you rely ex- 
clusively upon the Divine mercy and your own 
actions, how is it that you refer again and again in: 
your prayers to the merits of your fathers, and to: 
the covenant the Lord made with the patriarchs’? 
How is it that in your litany you implore the Lord 
to have compassion upon you “for the sake of 
those who were slain for His holy name, and who 
went through fire and water to sanctify Him” ’? 


The objection raises the whole question of the 


efficacy of prayer. And again Dr. Adler’s answer ° 
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is intelligible. 
impression it makes on our own minds. 


Prayer has no efficacy.beyond the 
To use 
Dr. Adler’s own unmistakable language, prayer is 
simply a ‘self-preached sermon.’ Do the Jews 
beseech the Lord to remember the merits of the 
patriarchs? The purpose is to remind themselves 
-of the pious deeds of their ancestors, that they 
-may strive to tread in their footsteps. Do they 
pray that they may be saved for the sake of those 
who went through fire and water for the sanctifica- 
tion of His holy name? ‘The purpose of our 
prayer,’ says the Chief Rabbi, ‘is to kindle in our 
hearts a spark of the devotion and enthusiasm which 
fired the hearts of the martyrs of old.’ 


At the Chicago University Press, a handsome 
volume has been published on Zhe Teaching of 
Jesus about the Future (Fisher Unwin ; 13s. 6d. net). 
The author of the volume is the Rev. Henry Burton 
Sharman, Ph.D., Instructor in New Testament 
History and Literature in the University of Chicago. 


It is evident from the title that Dr. Sharman is 
not simply offering us another solution of the 
Synoptic Problem. He believes that the Synoptic 
Problem is already solved. On December 15, 1904, 
there appeared Some Principles of Literary Criticism 
and their Application to the Synoptic Problem, by 
Professor E. D. Burton of Chicago. Dr. Sharman 
had then completed his own book and the MS. 
was ready for press. But when he read Professor 
Burton’s book, he sat down and almost entirely 
rewrote his MS. For he saw that, for him at least, 


the Synoptic Problem was solved. 


Professor Burton’s solution is a simple one. It 
is surprisingly simple for such a complicated 
subject. These are the essential points in it. 
First, the present St. Mark, or a document 
generally identical with it, was employed as the 
source of both the First and the Third Gospels. 
Next, besides St. Mark’s Gospel, Matthew and 
Luke both possessed in common a document 
which contained substantially the material standing 


in Lk 3715.17, 18 42b-13.(4 15), 16-30 51-11 620-49 »1_g3, 
This document is referred to as G; its incidents 
took place in Galilee. Thirdly, Matthew and 
Luke used another document which is to be called 
P, because the locality of its occurrences was Perea. 
Its contents are found in Lk 9°! 18! 191-28, Last 
of all, Matthew had a document not employed by 
Luke, chiefly or wholly made up of discourses. 
It is presumably the Logia of Matthew, spoken of 
by Papias. Professor Burton’s designation for it is 
M. Besides these there must have been some 
additional sources, some of which were used by 


‘Matthew and some by Luke, from which would be 


derived the Infancy narratives and the additions 
found in St. Matthew and St. Luke respectively to 
Mark’s account of the Passion and Resurrection 
history. For so complicated a problem, we say, 
this is a remarkably simple solution. And, as it 
is independently worked out by Dr. Sharman in 
this volume, it works out very well. There. is one 
very important passage, however, for which Dr. 


Sharman does not find it sufficient. 


It is the passage which contains that great 
controversy of the Christian Church, about St. 
Peter and the Keys. The controversy has been 
between the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
Church. Is Dr. Sharman a Protestant or a 
Roman Catholic? We cannot tell. Dr. Sharman 
drops no hint. No doubt he has some Church 
connexion, and in that connexion he may be a 
keen enough controversialist. Here he is no 
His discussion lies within the 
If the criticism of 


controversialist. 
range of Synoptic criticism. 
the Synoptic Gospels is pursuing reliable methods, 
and there is neither Roman Catholic nor Pro- 
testant scholar who will deny that, this long 
continued controversy is seemingly at an end. 


The passage in question is found in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel only. Its place is Mt 161%, The first 
question to ask about it, therefore, is, Where did 
it come from? It did not come from St. Mark, 
else St. Mark would have it. It did not come 
from the Galilean document (G), or from the 
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Perean (P), otherwise St. Luke would at least be 
likely to have it. Professor Burton thinks that 
it came from M, that is to say, from that collection 
of discourses which are usually referred to as the 
Logia of Matthew. But here Dr. Sharman departs 
from Professor Burton. 


Dr. Sharman does not think that Mt 1617-19 
could have come from the Logia, because the 
passage cannot stand alone. When _ separated 
from its context it is not intelligible. In order 
that we may understand the situation, Dr. Sharman 
prints the passage together with its context, and 
alongside of it he prints the parallels, so far as 


they go, from St. Mark and St. Luke. 


read intelligibly. Dr. Sharman concludes that 
the passage formed no part of the original narrative, 
but was drawn either by St. Matthew himself or 
by some subsequent editor from some extra- 
ordinary and at present unknown document, a 
document that must be distinguished from the 
four sources commonly used by St. Matthew— 
Mark’s Gospel, the Galilean and Perean docu- 
ments, and the Logia. 


We have already seen why the passage did not 
belong to St. Mark’s Gospel, nor to the Galilean 
or Perean documents. But why could it not 
have belonged to the Logia? 
Logia contained genuine Sayings of Jesus, and 


Simply because the 


Wikis atone 


A. Now when Jesus came into the 
parts of Czesarea Philippi, he asked his 
disciples, saying, Who do men say that 
the Son of Man is? And they said, 
Some say John the Baptist; some 
Elijah: and others, Jeremiah, or one 
of the prophets. He saith unto them, 
But who say ye that I am? And 
Simon Peter answered andygsaid, Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God. 


Mk 827-99, 


A. And Jesus went forth, and his 
disciples, into the villages of Czesarea 
Philippi: and in the way he asked his 
disciples, saying unto them, Who do 
men say that I’am? And they told 
him, saying, John the Baptist: and 
others, Elijah; but others, One of the 
prophets. And he asked them, But 
who say yethatIlam? Peter answereth 
and saith unto him, Thou art the 
Christ. 


Lk ome 


A. And it came to pass, as he was 
praying alone, the disciples were with 
him; and he asked them, saying, Who 
do the multitudes say that lam? And 
they answering said, John the Baptist ; 
but others say, Elijah; and others, 
that one of the old prophets is risen 
again. And he said unto them, But 
who say ye that I am? And Peter 
answering said, The Christ of God. 


B. And Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven. And I also say 
unto thee, that thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church ; 
and the gates of Hades shall not pre- 
vail against it. I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven: 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven. 


C. Then charged he the disciples 
that they should tell no man that he 
was the Christ. 


Now it needs no more than a glance at these 
parallels to perceive two things. The first is that 
Mt 161719 here marked by the letter B, can be 
removed from its place leaving the narrative to 
read quite intelligibly. The second thing is that 
when it is removed the passage itself does not 


C. And he charged them that they 
should tell no man of him, 


| C. But he charged them, and com- 
manded ¢henz to tell this to no man. 


this document is not a genuine Saying. Dr. 
Sharman proceeds to give his reasons for believing 
firmly that the passage is not genuine. 


First of all, the thought of the passage isin 
direct opposition to the teaching of Jesus about 
rank. There is no doubt of the mind of Christ 
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on rank and power and recognition. He has 
left a wealth of teaching on the subject, probably 
exceeding in volume His instructions on any 
other single feature of His whole range of view. 
“Thou art Peter’; ‘I will give to shee the keys’— 
these two statements are in flat contradiction 
to it. 

But these statements are entirely in harmony 
with the known historical development of the Chris- 
tian community. That development proceeded 
along the lines of human ambition. There were 
no words of Jesus commending, there were many 
words condemning, the progress of the Church 
towards rank and power. In spite of all that, 
history tells us that the direction of its progress 
is well described in ‘Thou art Peter, and on 
this rock I will build my church,’ and ‘I will give 
to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven.’ 


Next, the passage introduces a name for the 
Christian community unused by Jesus, and a con- 
ception of it as an organization unfamiliar to Him. 
‘Unused by Jesus,’ for the other occurrence of 
the word ‘Church’ in the Gospels (Mt 181), Dr. 
Sharman rejects on wholly independent grounds. 


Nor is it in the position assigned to St. Peter 
that the passage stands at variance with the rest 
of the Gospel narrative. 
with the position assumed by our Lord Himself. 


It is equally at variance 


‘J will give unto thee’—where in all the Gospels 
does He say anything akin to that? Elsewhere 


He says (Mk 10%. 4°), ‘It is not mine to give.’ 


Once more, there is a little matter of style and 
language not to be lost sight of, though not to be 
felt equally by everybody. First, there is the curious 
‘interchange of courtesies ’"—‘ Thou art the Christ,’ 
‘And I in turn (kay) say unto thee, that thou 
art Peter.’ And then the more unexpected play 
of words, in the name Peter and the Rock (7érpos 


and TET Pa). 


But the strongest of all objections remains. 
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Cesarea Philippi was the place, and this was the 
occasion, of the great confession. On that con- 
fession the convictions of the disciples were 
crystallized, and their attachment to Jesus secured. 
That He should have warned them against telling 
any outsider that He was the Christ was inevitable 
and full of meaning for the future. That He 
should have set one of them on high amongst 
themselves is incredible. 


In the controversy about the supernatural the 
Roman Catholic Church has an advantage. 
Matthew Arnold settled the controversy by simply 
saying miracles do not occur. By saying miracles 
do not occur he meant to say that they never did 
But the Roman Catholic teaches that 
And thereby he has a distinct 
advantage over Matthew Arnold and every other 


Protestant. 


occur. 
they occur still. 


Is it possible for a Protestant to obtain this 
advantage? The Rev. Percy Dearmer, Vicar of 
St. Mary’s the Virgin, is “a Protestant. He may 
not himself prefer that designation to every other, 
He has 


just published a volume called ody and Soul 


but at least he is not a Roman Catholic. 


(Pitman; 6s. net). 
Effects of Religion upon Health, with a Descrip- 
tion of Christian-Works of Healing from the New 
Mr. 


It is ‘An Enquiry into the 


Testament to the Present Day.’ Dearmer 


believes that miracles do still occur. 


Protestant theologians, he says, have assumed 
that miracles ceased with the Apostles. All the 
later miracles in the Church were superstitions. 
Or if they did not cease with the Apostles, then 
they ceased with the establishment of Christianity 
under Constantine. This, says Mr. Dearmer, 
would be ‘a terrific argument in favour of Dis- 
establishment.’ And even although it was held 
by the great body of old English divines, including 
Dodwell and Tillotson, he will not have it. He 
says that at the present day we can hardly under- 
stand how miracles could have been confined to 
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a special age. What we. can understand is their 
being confined to particular people in every age. 
For that, he says, is exactly what our Lord 
foretold. 


Our Lord promised to be with His Church 
always. He promised the Spirit for all time. He 
promised that the works which He Himself did, 
His disciples should do also, and that they should 
Mr. 
understand how these works can possibly have 


do even greater works. Dearmer cannot 


been confined to the Twelve. 


He casts his eye along the history of the Church. 
He comes to St. Francis of Assisi. He comes 
much nearer our own time than St. Francis of 
He has no doubt 


whatever that miracles have taken place at Lourdes 


Assisi. He comes to Lourdes. 
for the last fifty years, and that they are taking 
But the best example that “he 
finds for his purpose is undoubtedly the example 


place there now. 


of St. Francis of Assisi and the stigmata. 


Mr. Dearmer has himself passed through a 
Which of 
us, he says, was not brought up in the atmosphere 


mental revolution on the stigmata. 


that made him regard the stigmata of St. Francis 
as an instance of the picturesque mendacity of the 
Middle Ages? 
twenty years ago with astonished incredulity the 


‘I well remember myself reading 


statement in Mrs. Oliphant’s Zzfe of St. Francis | 


that 
attested things in history. 


one of the best 

So much the worse 
But Now Mr. 
-Dearmer believes heartily in the stigmata. ‘It is 
no longer a matter of historical evidence, but an 


his stigmatization was 


for history, I thought.’ now? 


admitted fact of scientific investigation.’ 


Has Mr. Dearmer any explanation to offer of 
He has. And that is just where 
the weakness of his argument lies. 


the stigmata? 
For as soon 
as you have explained a miracle it ceases to bea 
miracle. Mr. Dearmer explains the stigmata of 
St. Francis as due to the action of the mind upon 


the body. Just as a common act of thought may 


| And he quotes it sympathetically. 


produce the familiar physical result of blushing,” 
so concentration of thought, if it is only intense 
enough, may produce the unfamiliar physical result» 
of stigmatization. That is his argument. For he) 
says, ‘If the conscious mind is in connexion with’ 
the vaso-motor system, there is nothing improbable 
in the fact that a man by thinking intensely about 
the wounds of Christ should come to have a 
physical representation of those wounds upon his 
body.’ 


‘And greater works than these shall he do.’ If 


| the words were not addressed to the Apostles only, 
| but after them to the Church, has the Church been 


able to do them? If it has, where are we to find 
them in the history of the Church? At Assisi? 
At Lourdes? Dr. P. T. Forsyth does not once 
look to Assisi or to Lourdes. 


Yet the works have been done. Greater works 
have been done in the Church than all that Christ 
was able to do upon earth. But Dr. Forsyth finds 
them ‘in the new creation by the Word, in the: 
growth of faith, in the miracles of love, service, 
and sacrifice, in the spread of the Church, in the 
overthrow of paganism, in the making of a new 
Europe, in the rise of a new ethic and civilization, 
in the huge revolution in the core of society, in 
the inversion and conversion of moral values.’ 


Dr. Forsyth has written an article, which appears 
in the London Quarterly Review for July, on the 
‘Evidential Value of Miracles.’ He does not think 
that miracles have much evidential value now. 
He quotes the saying, ‘ Miracles, which were once 
the foundation of Apologetic, became in time its 
crutch; and now they have become its crux.’ 
He has even 


| some sympathy with the saying of Rousseau: 
_ Get rid of your miracles, and the world will fall 
| at Christ’s feet.’ 


For it is the saying of the modern 
mind, and he cannot shut his ears to it. He has 
no intention of getting rid of the miracles. But 
all the same he is keenly alive to the difficulties 
presented by the miracles to the mind of the 
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present day. He asks himself, as Mr. Dearmer 


does, what is to be done with them. Mr. 
Dearmer says, multiply their number. Find 
them at Assisi and at Lourdes. Dr. Forsyth 


says, leave them behind. There are no such 
miracles now. The gospel miracles as evidence 
served their day. They served their day as 
evidence, and ceased to be. Carry them with 
you as evidence now, and they will do more to 


embarrass faith than to support it. 


‘And greater works than these shall he do.’ 
Where are we to find them? 
at Lourdes and Assisi. Dr. 
the conversion of Constantine, in the theses- 


Mr. Dearmer says 
Forsyth says in 


nailing of Luther, in the night-shelters and farm- 
colonies of the Salvation Army. But there is a 


third answer this month. 


In the Contemporary Review for July there is 
an article on ‘Our Unrealized Divine Sonship.’ 
The author, Mr. E. Wake Cook, has this very 
promise in his mind. Greater works—it is just 
these greater works that are unrealized. He does 
not look to Lourdes. He does not consider 
Luther. He holds that nothing worth speaking 
of as ‘greater works’ has yet been done. But he 
believes in the promise as heartily as Mr. Dearmer 
or Dr. Forsyth. He believes that the greater 
works are yet to come. 
as we have discovered Andrew Jackson Davis. 


They will come as soon 


For the greater works which Jesus promised 
are not merely such works of bodily healing as 
Mr. Dearmer is content to believe in. 
they solely works of moral progress, such as Dr. 
Forsyth rejoices to recall. They are works in 
which body and soul go together. And they are 
works of the future. There will be healings, for 
the soul will gain incredible control of the body ; 


Nor are 


and there will be the discovery of senses in the soul, 
senses which will reveal realities of existence yet 
undreamt of, and an entrance into worlds of good- 
ness and of service which have not yet come 
within the horizon of our most exalted prayers. 


Now the hope of all this is Dr. Andrew Jackson 
Davis. Sixty years ago Andrew Jackson Davis, 
M.D. (he was no M.D. then, but a young man 
just out of his teens, who had had only five months’ 
schooling), wrote a book on Zhe Principles of 
WVature: Her Divine Revelations. In that book 
he treated first of the visible universe. He 
analyzed our social conditions and offered remedies 
for their defects, ‘better adapted to human nature 
than the so-called 
Socialists.’ And then he described a spiritual 
universe ‘of unspeakable grandeur as the higher 


“scientific” schemes of the 


stage of the vast scheme of evolution everywhere 
in operation.’ It was at once a higher and an 
after life, ‘the most scientific, consistent, and con- 


vincing ever promulgated.’ 


And how did the uneducated young man accom- 
plish all this? 
It was a triumph of psychology. He was ina 
trance. His spiritual faculties were liberated from 
the prison of his body by mesmerism. And in 
that new liberty he made the discoveries which 
were embodied in his book. In 
dictated, in daily lectures extending over thirteen 
months, this great book which gives ‘a history and 
a philosophy of the cosmos, the whole range of 


By calling upon his subconscious 
self. 


trance he 


material and spiritual existence.’ 


Dr. Davis is now over eighty. Mr. Cook calls 
upon us to investigate his case ere it be too late. 
For, says he, the experience of the Ploughkeepsie 
Seer shows ‘the vast range of faculty latent in each 
of us,’ and is the hope and assurance that we shall 
yet actually do ‘ greater works than these.’ 
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M. Botsy and the Gospel Story. 


By THe Rev. Cyrir W. Emmet, M.A., Vicar or West HENDRED, BERKS. 


Tue publication of Loisy’s Les Evangiles Synof- 
tigues more than a year ago coincided with the 
wave of excitement which accompanied their 
distinguished author’s excommunication, and the 
Modernist controversy as a whole. The sym- 
pathies of English students could only be on one 
side, and these extraneous and accidental circum- 
stances made it difficult to appraise dispassionately 
the value of Loisy’s commentary. By now 
perhaps the halo of martyrdom is a little less 
dazzling to our eyes, and it is more possible to 
examine the books in the light of common day. 
No one can refuse to acknowledge their exhaustive 
and scholarly treatment of their subject, or the 
lucidity and charm of their style, but there can be 
no doubt that to most readers they have proved a 
disappointment. When critics of the calibre of 
Sanday, Salmon, Ramsay, Burkitt, Allen, and 
Harnack had done so much to vindicate the 
general historical accuracy of the Gospels, we 
seemed to be moving towards something of a 
fixed position in their criticism, but here the whole 
question is thrown back indefinitely. With Loisy 
in one’s mind, it is possible on hardly any point 
to speak of ‘the unanimity of modern critics,’ and 
it is safe to say that the Gospels have never 
received more drastic treatment from one who stood 
within the pale of historic Christianity. 

Now the two volumes which comprise the com- 
mentary are somewhat terrifying in size, and prob- 
ably more people are ready to talk about them 
than to read them. It may, then, be of service to 
attempt a sketch of Loisy’s portion at somewhat 
greater length than has been possible in the ordinary 
reviews. For it is well for those who defend Loisy, 
sometimes with greater enthusiasm than know- 
iedge, to realize clearly to what they are committed. 
We may sympathize with him sincerely and 
respectfully in the treatment he has received, and 
admire unreservedly his devotion to the truth, but 
most of us will probably prefer to pause before we 
accept his critical conclusions. 

We need only state summarily his view of the 
Gospels themselves, as helping us to understand 
his estimate of their historical value and of their 
picture of Christ, which is the main theme of his 
book. Briefly, he throws back the three Synoptic 


Gospels to late dates, St. Mark to about 75, St. 
Matthew and St. Luke to at least the close of the 
first century. They are not, even in part, the work 
of their traditional authors; and what is more im- 
portant, they are in no sense first-hand authorities. 
‘En ce qui concerne V’origine des Synoptiques, 11 
parait certain que pas un d’eux ne repose directe- 
ment et complétement sur la tradition orale, qu’ 
aucun d’eux n’est l’expression immédiate de sou- 
venirs gardés par un témoin’ (i. p. 81). Even St. 
Mark, the earliest, is ‘une ceuvre de second main,’ 
‘une ceuvre de foi beaucoup plus qu’un témoignage 
historique’ (p. 84). They are all three composite 
documents, many stages removed from the original 
facts, and have been drastically edited under 
influences which we shall consider later. Loisy’s 
main interest with the ‘Synoptic problem’ is to 
show that neither where our documents agree, 
nor where they differ, can they be regarded as 
resting on any sound basis of fact. 

We proceed to outline the career of Jesus, as 
Loisy conceives it (i. pp. 203 ff.). The troubled 
state of Palestine under Roman rule and Herodian 
misgovernment had produced a_ prophet. A 
certain John appeared preaching the near fulfil- 
ment of the national hopes, and the approach of 
the Kingdom of God. Among his hearers there 
found Himself, more or less by accident, one 
Jesus, born at Nazareth some thirty years before. 
He already, as ft seems, believed Himself to be. 
called by God, to be the chief agent in the pro- 
clamation of the Kingdom, and was ready, like 
others, to be baptized by John. This experience 
deepened the conviction of His call, and on the 
prophet’s imprisonment He decided to carry on his 
work. He adopted the idea of the Kingdom, as He 
found it, with its traditional Judaic setting 
(i. p. 225), and the one theme of His preaching 
was its imminence, together with the necessity 
of repentance for those who looked for a share in 
it. It meant the future rule of God and of 
righteousness upon earth, inaugurated by a resur- 
rection, which need not be conceived of as sweep- 
ing away the material world. ‘La notion évan- 
gélique du royaume n’est pas si spirituelle; les 
hommes qui y auront part seront en chair et en os: 


a 
ils ne se marieront pas, parce qu’ils seront immortels, 
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mais ce n’est point par pure métaphore qu’on se 
les figure assemblés dans un festin’ (p. 238). He 
Himself is to hold the chief place therein, and 
in that sense He is the Christ. But He is only the 
Christ of the future; He is not so yet ; hence the 
reticence as to His claims. ‘En fait, il n’y avait 
pas de Messie tant qu’il n’y avait pas de royaume’ 
(p. 213). This is the central idea of His concep- 
tion of His person ; titles such as ‘Son of God’ or 
“Son of Man,’ if used at all, were vague and 
general, and of no real significance as explaining 
who He was. His ethical teaching was transi- 
tory, not having in view the normal requirements 
of social life of His own or any other period, but 
laying down the conditions for entrance into the 
Kingdom, which was soon to sweep away the ex- 
isting order of things. ‘Toute la morale de l’Evan- 
gile est donc subordonnée & la conception eschato- 
logique du regne de Dieu’ (p. 236).! This teaching 
was marked by a strong independence, an origin- 
ality of selection ; also by great simplicity ; and both 
of these features attracted the people. Parables or 
simple metaphors played a large part in it ; but were 
in no way designed to veil the truth from the un- 
ready, as our Evangelists have falsely imagined. 
Though we are told that the first three Gospels ‘ re- 
présentent fidelement la substance de l’enseignement 
donné par Jésus’ (p. 82), yet such large deductions 
must be made from this admission that we wonder 
where we can rely on finding the real meaning of 
Jesus, let alone His exact words. The parables 
have been much edited ; some are entirely due to 
the Evangelists. Generally ‘il est 4 présumer que 
‘les disciples mémes ne firent jamais aucun soin 
pour retenir ce qu’ils entendaient, et que leur 
mémoire garda seulement ce qui les avait le plus 
frappés’ (p. 187). Only striking fragments remain, 
and of these the meaning is often disguised by 
their setting and combination. Probably none 
of the ‘words from the Cross’ are authentic 
(ii. p. 684). A saying such as that of St. Mk 9! 
(‘There be some here which shall not taste of 
death till they see the kingdom of God come with 
power’) is genuine because untrue ; but as actually 
spoken, it was probably still more untrue, and 
Christ is presumed to have said, ‘Those here shall 
not die, etc.’ (ii. p. 28). Weare reminded of the 
‘foundation pillars’ of Schmiedel’s article. 

1 Loisy here seems to adopt the Jnterdmsethck of a recent 


German critic, Schweitzer ; z.¢. Christ’s teaching was in- 
tended only for an interval which was expected to be short. 


More or less against His will, Jesus appeared as 
a worker of miracles. Here the facts have been 
grossly exaggerated in our records, under the in- 
fluence of ‘ faith,’ ‘symbolism,’ and so on, and the 
details are quite unreliable, but He probably did 
work a certain number of cures in nervous diseases, 
particularly in those supposed to be due to de- 
moniac possession. A few months was enough to 
attract the attention of the political authorities, 
Antipas in Galilee, and the ruling caste at Jeru- 
salem, and Jesus retired for safety to the north. 
Here comes the crisis of the ministry; the disciples 
confess their belief in His Messiahship, and en- 
couraged by this, their Master decides to declare 
Himself at Jerusalem. ‘La est le terme assigné 4 
la préparation du régne de Dieu. Jérusalem est 
le passé, la ville des grands souvenirs; c’est le 
présent, le lieu des réunions nationales ; c’est aussi 
Pavenir, car une Jérusalem nouvelle doit surgir a la 
place de: Vancienne” (i. p.. 213). “Ther idecision 
was dangerous, and the disciples realized it. So 
did Jesus Himself. But He never lost His faith 
that somehow God would intervene by a miracle, 
and save Him. ‘Jésus n/vallait pas a Jérusalem 
pour y mourir; ily allait pour préparer et procurer, 
au risque de sa vie, ’avénement de Dieu’ (p. 214). 
The events of the next few days accentuated the 
danger, but still there remained the hope. ‘Jésus 
n’avait pas laissé de la (sc. da catastrophe) prévoir, 
mais il n’avait pas cessé non plus d’espérer le 
miracle’ (p. 218). That indeed was the ground of 
the prayer in Gethsemane. No miracle, however, 
came; He was arrested, and at once hurried 
before Pilate, who condemned Him to death with 
little hesitation, as claiming to set up a kingdom. 
Jesus, in fact, could not deny the charge ; for His 
mission, as He understood it, ‘n’était pas l’institu- 
tion d’une société spirituelle, compatible avec tous 
les pouvoirs humains, c’était ’instauration complete 
du régne de Dieu, a la place de la tyrannie des 
hommes’ (p. 221). Of the crucifixion practically 
no details are known; He died with some loud 
cry on His lips, and was buried, probably by the 
soldiers, in the common grave. ‘ Ainsi finit le réve 
de l’Evangile; la réalité du régne de Dieu allait 
commencer.’ 

Not unnaturally we exclaim ‘how?’ For to the 
historian the curious fact is that from this career, 
in no way unique, hardly out of the common, there 
has arisen a religion which has dominated the 
civilized world, and which still has some hold even 
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over educated minds. The Abbé himself believes 
in it sincerely. How then did it come about? 
Apparently because Jesus was followed by a suc- 
cession of men of spiritual power and literary genius 
who proved able to develop in a most unexpected 
manner a somewhat unpromising material. A few 
of them are known to us by name, in particular a 
certain Paul of Tarsus; the majority are re- 
membered only by fragments of their work. They 
include the series of writers to whom we owe the 
Gospels, the ‘Christian prophets’ who are re- 
sponsible for their poetry (p. 256), or such men as 
the ‘ croyant de génie’ who has given us the account 
of the Transfiguration (ii. p. 33). 

The first step was soon taken. The impression 
made by Jesus on His followers was too strong to 
be effaced merely by His death. ‘Le travail in- 
térieur de leur Ame enthousiaste pouvait leur 
suggérer la vision de ce quiils souhaitaient’ (i. p. 
223). The wished-for visions soon came, the 
earliest apparently to Peter by the lake of Galilee, 
in the half-light of the morning ; a late and artificial 
version of this is preserved in St. Jn 21. Others 
followed; and it was of course quite a natural 
thing for simple folk to believe in a Resurrection, 
to stake their lives on the fact, and to find in the 
belief a force sufficient to renew the face of the 
earth. ‘Nulne contestait que Jésus fait mort sur 
la croix. Nul ne pouvait démontrer qu’il ne fut 
pas ressuscité’ (p. 224). The need of some proof 
was, however, felt later on, and this was met in two 
ways. Nothing was known of the burial of Jesus ; 
His friends had perhaps tried to find His body, 
and their failure gave rise to the legend of the 
empty tomb (i. p. 178; ii. pp. 721 ff.). To the 
final editor of the second Gospel this was in itself 
sufficient, and he concludes his narrative with its 
discovery, thinking it unnecessary to add details of 
any appearances of the risen Christ. Legend soon 
defined ‘the third day’ as the date. In popular 
belief the spirit haunted the body till this time, and 
a resurrection afterwards would be inconceivable. 
The ‘third day’ was further identified with the 
first day of the week, because Christians were in 
the habit of meeting together on that day, and 
pagan converts naturally fixed upon it as being ‘the 
day of the sun.’! Possibly also, the influence of 


1 This extraordinary argument should be noticed. All 
our evidence shows the ‘ first day’ as established in the usage 
of the Church before Gentile influence had had time to make 
itself felt. No doubt later on, its appropriateness as ‘the 


the Old Testament was at work, in the parallel of 
Jonah, or the ‘third day’ of Hos 6? (i. p. 1773 
ii. p. 723). Loisy forgets to remind us that this 
passage is never quoted in N.T. 

The second proof of the Resurrection itself was 
also found in the prophecies of the Old Testament. 
‘Il est de toute invraisemblance que les textes de 
?Ancien Testament aient suggéré aux disciples de 
Jésus la résurrection de leur Maitre; mais ce qui 
parait certain, c’est que cette idée, aussitot que née, 
chercha son appui, sa défense, sa preuve, dans les 
Ecritures, et qu’elle les y trouva’ (i. p. 176). 

The crucial step of a belief in the Resurrection 
having been taken, further developments quickly 
followed, particularly under the influence of 
St. Paul. Dr. Sanday, in the Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels (ii. p. 886), says: ‘We need to 
examine with all the closeness in our power the 
nature of the relation between St. Paul and Christ, 
or—what almost amounts to the same thing—be- 
tween the Epistles (as represented by their central 
group) and the Gospels.’ But Loisy by no means 
regards these two statements of the problem as 
identical. For him, our Gospels are impregnated 
with Paulinism, St. Mark, the earliest, no less than 
the rest; in fact rather more. The author was 
probably ‘grand partisan de Paul’; ‘son évangile 
est une interpretation paulinienne, volontairement 
paulinienne, de la tradition primitive. Son paul- 
inisme ne tient pas seulement 4 quelques expres- 
sions, 4 quelques lambeaux de phrase ou de doctrine 
qu’il aurait empruntés 4 l’Apdtre des gentils ; il est 
dans l’intention générale, dans Vesprit, dans les 
idées dominantes et dans les éléments les plus 
caractéristiques de son livre’ (i. p. 116). It was 
St. Paul who discovered a wide significance in the 
death of Jesus, as ‘a ransom for many.’ It was 
not so in His own view. ‘Jésus a regardé sa mort 
comme possible, et, dans certain éventualité, comme 
la condition providentielle du royaume qui allait 
venir, mais non comme un élément nécessaire en 
soi de sa fonction messianique; il V’a envisagée 
comme un risque a courir, un péril & affronter, non 
comme I’acte salutaire par excellence auquel devait 
tendre son ministére, et duquel dépendait essen- 


day of light’ was realized (e.g. by Justin), but this could 
hardly have led to its choice. And to suggest that Christians 
fixed on Sunday as the day of the Resurrection, because for 
some unknown reason they were in the habit of observing it 
as a day of worship, may well stand as a classical example 
of hysteron-proteron. 
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tiellement tout l’avenir’ (i. p. 243). Under similar 
influence the idea of forgiveness of sins has been 
introduced into a simple miracle such as the healing 
of the sick of the palsy, giving a new turn to the 
whole episode (i. p. 108, 476). It is to St. Paul 
that we owe the whole narrative of the institution 
of the Eucharist ; the yery words of consecration 
are derived from him: ‘Ce doit étre lui qui, le 
premier, a concu et présenté la coutume chrétienne 
comme une institution fondée sur une ‘volonté 
que Jésus aurait exprimée et figurée dans la 
derniére céne’ (ii. p. 541). The only basis of fact 
was a supper held at Bethany, in which Jesus 
promised His disciples a share in the Messianic 
feast. 

Under such influences the person of Jesus 
assumes a newimportance; He was not merely the 
Messiah of the future kingdom ; He was Christ on 
earth. He becomes the incarnate Wisdom of 
God ; He will appear again as Judge. ‘Jésus ap- 
parait comme juge et non comme témoin; il ne 
présente pas les hommes a son Pére; il vient dans 
la gloire du Pere, et accompagné des anges. 
Cette mise en scene apocalyptique est aussi dans 
le gofit et les idées de Paul’ (ii. p. 26). He must 
then be supposed to have known of His approaching 
death and to have understood its necessity. 
Prophecies of it are readily placed in His mouth. 
The predictions we find in the Gospels ‘sont 
visiblement dominées par une double préoccupa- 
tion théologique et apologétique, 4 savoir, montrer 
que le Christ avait prévu sa fin’ (ii. p. 16). He 
must be protected against the carping of unbelievers! 
“La dignité du Christ est sauvée, dans le récit de 
Gethsémani, par un acte formel de résignation a 
la volonté du Pere’ (i. p. 181). Generally with 
regard to His knowledge of the future, ‘on ne se 
borna pas a gloser les paraboles primitives, on en 
créa quelques-uns’ (p. 190). Why, then, were the 
Apostles so completely taken by surprise? Simply 
because they were obtuse and unworthy of their 
Master. This explanation has the advantage of 
exalting the far-seeing (or imaginative?) Apostle 
of the Gentiles, at the expense of his Galilean 
predecessors. The second Gospel is dominated 
by this idea; examples may be found in the refusal 
of the thrones to the two sons of Zebedee, in the 


praise of the exorcist ‘who follows not us,’ in the | 


rebuke to Peter after his confession! (i. p. 96, 117 ; 


1 We note that St. Matthew is supposed to be free from 
this tendency (ii. p. 7); yet he narrates the rebuke. 


' form an organized Church existed. 


il. p. 20). The ‘first shall be last, and the last 
first’ is a vindication of the position of St. Paul. 
We seem to remember something of this sort in 
the criticism of fifty years ago, and had imagined it 
was somewhat out of date. 

It remained to emphasize the sin and unbelief 
of the Jewish nation in rejecting its Christ. This 
result is attained not merely by a certain heighten- 
ing of the opposition between Jesus and the 
Pharisees, or by an increased stress on their 
hypocrisy ; the central facts have been manipulated 
in a startling way. The whole narrative of the 
trial before Caiaphas is due to a desire to transfer 
the guilt from the Roman to the Jew (i. p. 181). 
‘Le proces devant Caiphe est une fiction apolo- 
gétique’ (p. 111). The denial of Peter is the only 
solid fact between the arrest and a brief morning 
consultation of the Sanhedrin to prepare the charge 
which was to be presented before Pilate (ii. p. 595). 
St. Luke’s account of the trial before Herod is a 
trace of another attempt to do the same thing 
(p. 640). The Barabbas episode is again a legend 
with the same tendency; possibly it has some 
slight historical basis. 

Once more, when the Gospels took their present 
In fact, Jesus 
had no idea of founding any society; it was 
unnecessary, if the Kingdom was so near. He 
chose the Twelve, as preachers of that Kingdom, 
not at all as the first of a long line of successors. 
This gap, again, was filled without hesitation, and 
we find much which contemplates a Church, with 
its officers, its organization, and its worship; all 
this is entirely unhistorical. This is particularly 
the case in St. Matthew, where ecclesiastical 
interests are strongest. We may instance the 
promise to St. Peter, which, we are told, represents 
accurately the position of the Church and of St. 


| Peter’s successors in the writer’s time (ii. p. 12). In 


other cases the details of the picture merely repye- 
sent the later usage of the Church. In St. Luke’s 
account of the Baptism, ‘on croirait assister, et l’on 
assiste en effet 4 un baptéme dans les premieres 
communautés chrétiennes’ (i. p. 411). The ac- 
counts of the feeding of the five thousand, and of 
the Last Supper are both largely coloured by the 
customs of the Agapé and the Eucharist, as actually 
celebrated in the Church of later days. 

Generally speaking, Christian apologetic and 


2 The passage is one of the few which betray the Roman 
touch ; cf. the remarks on the perpetual virginity ini. p. 290. 
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Christian faith have been everywhere at work, the 
former particularly in the first Gospel. Faith 
surrounded the head of its hero with a halo; He 
tends to become omniscient ; claims are put in His 
mouth which express the later views of His 
followers. ‘Dans tous ces développements, ce 
n’est plus seulement la foi qui domine le souci de 
exactitude historique: il en a été ainsi des le 
commencement ; c’est la dévotion, née de la foi, 
qui se satisfait dans les peintures qui lui semblant 
les plus dignes de son objet’ (i. p. 182). The 
narrative of the Transfiguration, which is supposed 
to have been originally a legend of a post-Resurrec- 
tion vision, is an example of this tendency. But 
fancy was particularly busy with the question of 
the origin of the Master. The first conception was 
that of a unique consecration in the Baptism. 
This was felt to be insufficient, and myths of the 
Virgin Birth arose, with which go the connected 
stories of the Magi, the visits to the temple, etc. 
It will be readily understood that the Abbé takes 
the most severely critical view of their origin. 
They are ‘pieuses fictions’; ‘l’ensemble des 
anecdotes, y compris celle de Jésus 4 douze ans, 
n’a rien qui dépasse les facultés moyennes d’inven- 
tion des hagiographes populaires 4 toute époque et 
enrtout pays’ “Gy ps9 75.ehepp: 139; 9169). He 
differs from others of the extreme school only in 
the very low estimate he forms of their literary 
and: imaginative value; of this more later. We 
note that he believes that their origin is to be 
looked for on Gentile soil, not so much in mytho- 
logical ideas, as in the tendency to conceive of the 
Divine Sonship as something which must be 
materially realized (i. p. 339). 

As in the Resurrection story, so here the 
influence of the O.T. has been strongly felt. 
Is 74 did not, indeed, create the belief in the 
Virgin Birth, but it served as a valuable proof 
thereof. In LZ’Evangile etl Eglise (p. 24), the Abbé 
laid down the principle with regard to the O.T. 
that ‘il serait plus juste de dire qu’elle colore la 
plupart des récits, que d’affirmer qu’elle en a créé 
quelques-uns.’ His present view seems to go 
beyond that. The story of the Magi is regarded 
as suggested by the star of Balaam’s prophecy. 
The hymns of St. Luke are merely imitations, not 
very successful or appropriate, of O.T. songs. The 
announcement of the betrayal is probably inspired 
by Ps 411°; the flight of the young man naked, by 
Am 216 Most startling of all, the fourth word 


from the Cross (‘ My God, etc.’) has nothing of the 
crucial significance usually assigned to it ; it simply 
expresses the Christian conviction that Ps 22 was 
Messianic, and could be applied to the Crucifixion 
(ii. p. 684). 

We pass on to consider a further factor of which 
Loisy makes much, the influence of symbolism. 
The details of the Gospel story must have a mean- 
ing, and were freely, and more or less deliberately, 
invented to convey that meaning. Whole incidents, 
narrated as fact, are really only picturesque symbols 
of spiritual truth. Many of the miracles are 
explained in this way. The draught of fishes is an 
allegory of the success of the Gospel among the 
Gentiles, just as the rejection of Nazareth had 
figured its failure among the Jews (i. p. 439). So 
in the raising of the widow’s son at Nain, ‘la veuve 
désolée représente la fille de Sion, Jérusalem 
menacée de perdre Israél, son fils unique, et le 
perdant en effet, pour le recouvrer miraculeusement 
par la puissance de Jésus’ (i. p. 655). The feeding 
of the five thousand is in origin the expansion of 
a» metaphor about spiritual food; 5+2=7, the 
perfect number; the 12 loaves are the inexhaust- 
ible treasures of the Gospel. ‘A lire le premier 
narrateur, on se douterait 4 peine qu'il s’agit d’un 
miracle, le récit flottant, pour ainsi dire, et trés 
consciemment, entre le symbole et la réalité’ 
(i. p. 938). It is indeed not always clear how far 
the symbol was realized, or how far the miracle 
was literally understood by the Evangelists. But 
to Loisy the allegory is not something added to the 
fact; it has produced the fact—or rather the 
fiction. 

The principle is not only called in to explain the 
miraculous; it accounts for much which to the 
ordinary reader looks lke the most innocent 
detail. The ‘after six days’ of the Transfiguration 
is symbolic of a mystic week (ii. p. 30). Did 
Christ’s friends mourn His death? It is an 
allegory of the universal mourning of nature 
(p. 698). Do we read of two thieves on whom 
the Crucifixion made an opposite impression? “It 
is not fact, but ‘le mauvais larron représente la 
judaisme incrédule, la foi du bon larron représente 
la conversion du monde’ (p. 677). We hear of 
two sisters, Martha and Mary ; they are an allegory 
of the Jewish and Gentile sections of the Church, 
and Loisy feels himself unable to gainsay those 
who see in the story nothing more (p. 105). The 


‘mountains’ of the first Gospel are all pure symbol. 
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(p- 745). ‘La paque du dernier repas dans les 
Synoptiques, et, celle du crucifiement dans le 
quatritme Eyangile, le sabbat de la sépulture, et 
le dimanche de la résurrection sont des données 
symboliques, dont il est maintenant difficile A 
VYhistorien de dégager le point de départ dans le 
réalite des faits’ (p. 700). We cannot, indeed, 
distinguish between fancy and fact ; the mysterious 
realm of the subconscious self come to our aid. 
‘Paul n’a pas pris pour traditionnel un récit ot il 
avait mélé sa propre doctrine; le mélange s’est 
fait de luirméme dans la région subconsciente de 
Yame ot se préparent les visions et les songes’ 
(ii. p. 532, n. 1). We may compare an eloquent 
passage in 1. p. 195, unfortunately too long to 
quote; the enthusiastic faith of the first century 
was not troubled to draw any distinction between 
vision and reality. 

What are we to say of all this? Perhaps our 
first word would be that if the Roman Church is 
ever to excommunicate, it could hardly be expected 
to hold its hand here. But after all a man’s 
views are not always to be received as truth, 
because he has been excommunicated, and 
sympathy with one whom we may regard as the 
victim of persecution must not be allowed to 
blind our judgment. In the first place, most 
Christians of every school will be with us in an 
amazed protest against the extraordinary lack of 
taste (to call it nothing worse) which marks these 
volumes. Sarcasm and irony are mercilessly 
invoked to call attention to the ‘absurdities’ of the 
Gospel narrative; phrases such as ‘enfantin,’ 
‘banal,’ ‘d’une invention trés faible,’ ‘ escamotage 
littéraire,’ are continually applied to it. The 
raising of the widow’s son is ‘un récit sans 
originalité’; the Apostles were ‘ni les étres obtus 
que dit Marc, ni les personnages de vitrail que 
montre Luc’ (i. p. 167); the details of the trial 
before Pilate are ‘de traits qui conviennent mieux 
4 la fiction légendaire qu’ histoire, et qui 
ressembleraient plutét & un effet de théatre, dans 
un mélodrame ou une piéce enfantine, qu’a la 
réalité’ (ii. p. 644). A passage on the stories of 
the infancy has already been quoted; it by no 
means stands alone. ‘Rien n’est plus arbitraire 
comme exégése, ni plus faible comme narration 
fictive’ than the second chapter of St. Matthew ; 
nor is it much better to read that in St. Luke’s 
account ‘le merveilleux est moins banal et moins 
enfantin’ (p. 169). He has, too, the lowest opinion 


of the Evangelists’ stylek—St. Mark has ‘aucun 
gotit littéraire’; St. Matthew, ‘une médiocre inven- 
tion’; St. Luke’s style is ‘inégal, maniéré, on 
oserait presque dire truqué.’ The dedication to 
Theophilus is ‘pompeuse et banale’ (i. pp. 257 ff.). 
The whole passage should be read with its sarcastic 
phrases of half-praise to get the full effect. Loisy 
realizes of course that his view is, to say the least 
of it, unusual, and he quotes Renan’s well-known 
eulogy on the other side (p. 260, n. 3). Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum; and one who now attacks 
the Gospels as literature will not injure them. Prob- 
ably such language has never before been used 
by a professed believer ; when it is, it can hardly 
expect the mitigation of sentence which may be 
granted to a Blatchford. 

With regard to the Abbé’s general position, it is 
impossible here to enter into a discussion of the 
details of the commentary. Any one at all familiar 
with modern criticism will have noticed that on 
many points he can be answered completely from 
writers of the most extreme school. But one or 
two general considerations may be allowed. It is 
usual with English critics to insist on the fact that 
they approach the Bible with no prejudice against 
the supernatural as such. It is not so with Loisy. 
He states his fundamental assumption quite clearly. 
The author of the Acts cannot be an eye-witness 
because he narrates miracles. ‘Ne serait-il pas 
inoul qu’un disciple immédiat des apétres etit 
présenté comme a fait Luc les témoignages con- 
cernant la résurrection?’ (i. p. 172; cf. p. 179). 
To him the miraculous is not to be marked with 
a query in the margin, as Sanday has suggested ; 
it calls for the thickest of blue pencils at once. The 
Gospels as a whole cannot rest on the evidence 
of eye-witnesses, because they contain miracles. 
This a priori assumption is at least dangerous, 
some would say unscientific. We remember 
Harnack’s argument. He gives a list of the 
miracles in the ‘We-sections’ of Acts: ‘mehr 
Wunder in wenigen Versen kann man wohl doch. 
nicht wiinschen!’ The eye-witness (and Loisy 
himself admits that in this case he was an eye- 
witness) who has recorded these was quite capable 
of the miracles of the rest of the Acts and.the third 
Gospel (Lukas der Arzt, p. 24). 

Again, most readers will feel that the part 
assigned to symbolism is exaggerated. Few will 
deny that metaphor has sometimes been mis- 
interpreted as fact, and allegory transformed into. 
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history. With regard, e.g., to such a detail as the 
darkness at the Crucifixion, most critics will admit 
that there is as much of symbol as of fact, and 
will approve the Abbé’s delightful epigram, ‘Le 
ciel est toujours sombre pour une ame désolée’ 
(ii. p. 679). And his commentary on the Fourth 
Gospel has made us realize that the tendency 
may have been at work on a larger scale. But 
even if one admits the possibility with a mystical 
writing such as the Fourth Gospel, the case is very 
different with the first three. They read as a 
whole as simple, straightforward narrative, and 
to find subtle and hidden allegories in almost 
every detail, number, place, or saying, is surely 
a return to an exegesis long discredited. If the 
episode of the two thieves is merely an allegory 
of faith and unbelief, there are few incidents in 
history which cannot be explained as symbol 
rather than fact. We are reminded of the tyranny 
of the ‘Solar Myth,’ and of Tylor’s amusing ex- 
posure of its possibilities in Primitive Culture. 

The fact is. that Loisy approaches the Gospels, 
as they have been interpreted by centuries ‘of 
Christian teaching, and often reads into them 
far more than their writers, with all their Oriental 
mind, ever dreamt of. Naturally we believe that 
in many cases they selected their facts as typical 
and significant. But what is typical may none the 
less remain true as fact. We need no more regard 
Martha and Mary as symbolic personifications 
of the Jewish and the Gentile Church, than we 
regard the two daughters of Henry vu. as fictitious 
embodiments of Romanism and Protestantism, 
because they happen to represent different elements 
in the English mind of the period. 

It is curious, again, to note how with all his 
undeniable psychological subtlety, the Abbé 
again and again succeeds in missing the obvious, 
and discovering difficulties and contradictions, 
which it requires very little ingenuity’ to explain. 
He misses the exquisite appropriateness of the 
reproaches round the Cross, of St. Peter’s re- 
monstrance after the first announcement of the 
Passion and of Christ’s subsequent rebuke, an 
incident which it is hard to believe invented. 
He fails to see how true to life is the same 
Apostle’s dazed suggestion of the three tabernacles : 
‘il n’est pas croyable que les trois personnages 
célestes soient invités 4 rester pour le plaisir des 
trois disciples’ (ii. p. 36). The pathetic irony of 
the ‘Sleep on now’ in Gethsemane is twisted into 


a literal command, frustrated by the unexpected 
arrival of Judas. Mary could never have kept 
the events of the childhood in her heart, because 
she could not understand them! ‘On n/’a pas 
coutume de retenir avec soin les choses qu’on n’a 
pas comprises’ (i. p. 382). Difficulties of the 
most pedantic description are made much of, 
e.g. in the angel’s word to Zacharias, ‘thy prayer is 
heard,’ because we have not been specially told 
that he had been praying for a child; or, in the 
murmurings of the scribes in the healing of the 
sick of the palsy, because St. Mark had not 
previously referred to their presence. In the 
same incident fault is found, because the crowd 
is represented as paying more attention to the 
miracle than to the forgiveness of sins—a trait 
altogether true to human nature. Similarly, in the 
insults before Caiaphas, we read ‘les ‘ quelques- 
uns” qui se mettent a frapper Jésus, arrivent on 
ne sait d’ol.’ (11. p. 612), as though every incident 
must commence with an exhaustive list of the 
dramatis persone. With regard to the Jewish 
trial we are told no one could have known the 
details ; ‘aucun fidéle de Jésus n’était en état de 
les prendre sur Vheure; aucun ne songea sans 
doute a les prendre plus tard’ (ii. p. 596); the 
events of the crucifixion remained equally un- 
known; ‘aucun disciple n’avait souci de recueillir 
pour la postérité ce qui se passait’ (i. p. 179). 

Frankly, this is hair-splitting unworthy of the 
Abbé and his subject, and such arguments are 
enough to make even the most careless reader 
realize that negative criticism is not always the 
most scientific. The whole treatment is, in fact, 
a priort and subjective to a degree. The true 
method tries without arvrizre penste to analyze 
the documents, to get to their sources, to estimate 
their authority. It allows to the full for the 
influence of all the factors on which Loisy lays 
so much stress, symbolism, idealizing of the past, 
Old ‘Testament prophecy, and _ ecclesiastical 
interests. But it can set a limit to their influence, 
and as we study our authorities, the historical 
figure of Jesus, and the fact of His work stand 
out all the more clearly. As Harnack has said 
of the two sources of the Gospels, ‘where they 
agree their evidence is strong, and they do agree 
in many and important points. Destructive critical 
inquiries . . . break themselves in vain against 
the rock of their united testimony’ (Spriiche und 
Reden Jesu, p. 172). 
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On the other hand, if we accept the drastic 
a priort treatment of Loisy, we are ultimately 
brought to the conclusion that we can know 
nothing of the historic Jesus. And if the figure 
and work of Jesus dissolve in mist, how can we 
explain the fact of Christianity or the consistent, 
lifelike narrative of the Gospels? The ascription 
to unknown men of genius will not do. If the 
story was in the main true, it required no very 
extraordinary power to tell it for us, as it has 
been told. The magic is in the facts, rather than 
in their presentation. But if the career of Jesus 
was only what Loisy imagines, the real founders 
of Christianity were those who developed the 
story and gave it the form in which it has appealed 
to the world. Where were such men to be found 
in the first century? As Professor Burkitt has re- 
minded us, it is not an easy thing to write parables 
such as those of the Gospels, and after all, as we 
have seen, Loisy himself has no very high estimate 
of the abilities of the Evangelists. 

But the last word in a discussion such as this 
will always be ‘What of the Resurrection?’ The 
Abbé’s position is not clear. Were the visions 


true, z.e. were they consistent, veridical, objective 
apparitions of a living being, proving the per- 
sistence of personality after death in the sense 
desired by the Society for Psychical Research ? 
If so, they form a fact as unique in the history 
of the world, as is the Resurrection as more 
popularly conceived. And then the story of the 
life that led up to it must be read once more 
in the light of its unique sequel. We lose the 
right to reject all that raises that life above the 
common run of human experience. If, on the 
other hand, the visions were merely subjective, 
the working of the (supposed) intense enthusiasm 
of the mourners, we are face to face with the old 
difficulty of explaining the rise of the belief, its 
persistence and general consistency, its vitality 
and value for the world. An immortality, such 
as that ascribed to Keats in Adonais, fails to meet 
the requirements of Christian history and of 
individual experience. It is a small point that 
the Abbé’s treatment leaves his own position a 
psychological puzzle; the crux is that it leaves 
the fact of Christianity an insoluble historical 
enigma. 


The Breat Cexé Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF REVELATION. 


REVELATION II. 10. 


‘Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee the 
crown of life.’—R.V. 


THE SITUATION. 


It is the promise to the angel of the Church in 
Smyrna. This Church, faithful hitherto beyond 
all the others, was about to be sorely tried, tried 
with persecution even unto death. The promise 
is both a preparation and an encouragement. It 
is a preparation sent by Him who is the First and 
the Last (see the signature at the beginning). And 
it is an encouragement from Him who Himself 
was persecuted unto death and received the crown 
of life. 


THE LANGUAGE. 


Be thou faithful. The same Greek word means 
‘believing’ in Jn 2077, And no doubt faith is 


the foundation of faithfulness. But here the 
meaning is ‘trustworthiness,’ ‘loyalty,’ as in Mt 
anak 23. eke TOLL Rev gis au. 

‘ Thou’ singles out the ‘ Angel.’ We know that 
one ‘Angel’ of Smyrna was faithful unto death— 
the great Polycarp. 

The crown of life. Not ‘a’; there is only one. 
Life in its perfection cannot be separated into 
portions. It is His life. ‘Because I live, ye shall 
live also.’ 


THE SERMON. 


There are two things in the text—Faithfulness 
and its Reward. 

I. FairHFuLness. ‘ Be thou faithful unto death.’ 

I. It is faithfulness, not all through life until 
death comes, but such as may issue in death. It 
is quite true that a daily martyrdom for Christ in 
the workshop or in the home may be more heroic 
than a single act of loyalty that causes death. But 
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the letter is addressed to the Church of Smyrna, 
where it was possible that fidelity to Christ might 
issue any day in a violent death. Within the 
next half-century this Church passed through a 
fierce persecution which culminated in the martyr- 
dom of Polycarp. And it is to be noticed that 
the alternative to death was a very simple act. 
What harm is there, said even the friends of the 
aged Bishop of Smyrna, in calling Cesar Lord and 
offering incense to his statue? ‘Fourscore and 
six years,’ he answered, ‘have I been His servant, 
and He hath done me no wrong: how can I 
blaspheme my King who saved me?’ 


When I was serving as a chaplain in the army at one of 
the great training camps, I was summoned in haste to the 
butts. There had been an accident. One of my best 
helpers, a man strenuous in his profession of Christ and a 
warm advocate of temperance, had been shot. He had been 
acting as sergeant of the markers, Doubtful of one of the 
hits, he had raised the red flag to stop firing at that target, 
and had gone to the front to examine it. While there, a 
bullet meant for the next target struck him, and he fell, 
mortally wounded. The doctor was soon on the scene. 
After examining the poor fellow, he shook his head and said, 
‘Poor fellow ! Give him some brandy.’ The stricken man 
saw his glance—knew its meaning. He was not concerned 
about that. He was ready. But he had one question to 
ask. ‘What is the brandy for?’ ‘To help you to bear the 
pain,’ replied the doctor, as he offered him a flask. ‘No, 
thanks,’ was the reply, ‘I would not like our fellows to 
think I had funked at the last.” A minute later he had gone 
to take his crown. He had been ‘ faithful unto death.’? 


2. It is such faithfulness as a soldier owes to 
his sovereign. And we are soldiers. We have 
taken the Sacramentum, the oath of loyalty to 
our king. This is first. But loyalty to Christ 
involves loyalty to the things of Christ. Let us 
break it up into three parts—loyalty to the Person 
of Christ, loyalty to the Church of Christ, loyalty 
to our Conscience. 


There is a reference to Smyrna’s history in the words Be 
thou faithful, which every Christian in the city would 
understand. In the days before Rome became an Empire, 
while it was yet a Republic, and before the Eastern cities 
had learned that Rome was the supreme power in the world, 
Smyrna had taken sides with her against Carthage and the 
Seleucid kings. And in those early days, during one of the 
Roman wars, a Smyrnzean assembly, hearing of the dis- 
tressed condition of Rome’s army, stripped off their own 
clothes and sent them to the soldiers. And in the days of 
Rome’s greatness the city which had taken her side in earlier 
days was not forgotten, but was known as the fazthful.” 


1p, Addison Devis. 
2 C. Brown, 7he Letters of Christ, p. 42. 


1. Loyalty to Christ, as the soldier’s loyalty to 
his sovereign. Great leaders have always exercised 
a fascination over their followers. Without it 
they could not lead successfully. A soldier will 
face death cheerfully for a general in whom he 
heartily believes. But he must believe that the 
general is himself willing to endure the suffering 
and face the death to which he sends his soldiers. 
There is this fascination in Christ. He died for 
us, and He died first. 


This magnetism Napoleon exercised to the full over his 
soldiers. The most heroic piece of self-sacrifice perhaps 
known in history occurred in the disastrous Russian expedi- 
tion of 1814. It was in the depth of winter, and the French 
army, pressed on all sides by the Cossacks, had to cross 
a river. The enemy had destroyed all the bridges, and 
Napoleon was almost at his wits’ end. Suddenly came the 
order that a bridge of some sort must at once be thrown across 
the river, and the men nearest the water, of course, were the 
first to carry out the almost impossible task. Several were 
swept away by the furious tide; others, after a few minutes, 
sank through cold and exhaustion ; but more came and the 
work proceeded as fast as possible. At last the bridge was 
completed, and the army reached the opposite bank in 
safety. 

Then followed a dramatic scene, one of the most horrible 
recorded in the annals of any nation. When the men who 
had built the bridge were called out of the water not one 
moved. Clinging to the pillars there they stood silent and 
motionless. It was ultimately found that they had been 
frozen to death, their arms rigidly fixed against the wood- 
work, in the attitude of Caryatides—the Caryatid of Death. 
Napoleon, who witnessed the awful scene, could not, in 
spite of his impassive temperament, restrain his tears.® 


2. Loyalty to the Church. The soldier is not 
only faithful to his leader, he is loyal to his 
regiment. He fondly speaks of it as ‘Ours.’ He 
reverences its flag. He rejoices in the comrade- 
ship of its members. He gives as well as takes. 


At the battle of Sadowa, in 1866, the Austrians were 
defeated by the Prussians, and driven from the field. In 
the trenches lay a young Austrian lad—quite a boy. He 
was sorely wounded; but when the Prussian ambulance 
came round, he refused to be removed, and earnestly en- 
treated to be left alone. As it was seen that he had only a 
few hours to live, his request was granted, and there in the 
trenches he lay and died. When they came next day to 
remove his dead body they found the explanation of his 
strange request. Concealed under his body were the colours 
of his regiment ; and it was clear that in order to prevent 
these falling into the hands of the enemy while he had life 
he had thus bravely resolved to die above them. The news 
soon spread ; and the young lad who had been faithful even 
unto death was lovingly buried with all the honours paid to 
a hero. 


° George d’Espartes, Zhe Legend of the Eagle. 
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3. Loyalty to conscience, to the Christ within us. 
This is the Christian’s quotation of Shakespeare: 
“To thine own self be true, and it must follow, as 
the night the day, thou canst not then be false to 
any man.’ But conscience means convictions. 
And sometimes convictions are formed too early 
and on insufficient knowledge. Loyalty to con- 
science is loyalty to that more light which is yet 
to come. But let us not despise our early con- 
victions. God is great and despiseth not anything. 
There were certain Israelites, we are told, who 
despised ‘that pleasant land.’ Above all, let us 
see to it that we ave convictions. There are 
times when we must say, with Luther, ‘I can do 
no other.’ 


In February 1907, on a Saturday night, all passenger trains 
found themselves held up near Blackburn by danger signals. 
On going to the signal-box the signalman was found on the 
floor leaning against the levers—dead. Seized with sudden 
faintness he obviated any. disaster by leaving his red lights 
on, but had no strength to warn the neighbouring signal- 
boxes of his illness. 


II. THE REWARD. 
of life.’ 

I. A reward? But is not virtue its own reward ? 
Yes, and this zs virtue’s own reward. For the 
crown of life in its simplest meaning is life crowned 
and fulfilled—filled to the full, with ever more of 
life to fill. Faithfulness is always its own reward. 
It gives a conscience as the noonday clear; it 
gives something, or let us rather say somebody, to 
live for, even Christ; and it brings augmented 
power—‘ to him that hath shall be given.’ 


‘I will give thee the crown 


One of the saddest, and yet perhaps brightest, cases is that 
of Chao Hsi Mao (30), his mother (57), sister (36), and 
wife, only 19 years old. Being a prominent and well-known 
Christian, he was advised by his friends to leave his own 
village and flee. This he refused to do, and in July all four 
members were arrested by the Boxers, and their house and 
all their belongings burnt. They were then bound and 
taken on a cart to the Boxer ‘chief at Hsin Chou to ask for 
instructions. He said, ‘I don’t want to see them; take 
them back and kill them where arrested.’ While on their 
way back they joined in singing the hymn, ‘ He leadeth me.’ 
Arrived at a vacant spot outside their own village, they were 
taken down from the cart, and the man was beheaded first 
with the huge knife generally used for cutting straw. Still 
the women would not recant, and the old mother said, 
‘You have killed my son, you can now kill me,’ and she 
too was beheaded. The other two were still steadfast, and 
the sister said, ‘My brother and mother are dead, kill me 
too.’ After her death there was only the young wife left, 
and she said, ‘You have killed my husband, mother, and 


32 


sister-in-law, what have I to live for? Take my life as well.’ 
Thus all four sealed their testimony with their blood.} 


2. But there is also a reward that is given. The 
winner of the race has the joy of winning, but he 
also receives the prize. And it is always something 
to him if the prize is given by some great person- 
age. Who gives this victor’s crown? He describes 
Himself at the beginning of the letter—‘the first 
and the last, who became dead and lived.’ The 
first and the last—that is sufficient. No one was 
ever before Him in rank or in time; no one will 
arise after Him to dispute His supremacy. 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


She stood alone at the judgment throne, 
A maiden of noble birth. 
To bear the test of a faith confessed 
In the God of Heaven and Earth. 
But none could make her the truth forsake, 
And the maid was doomed to die. 
She breathed a prayer for the strength to bear, 
And she heard a voice reply: 
‘Trust me with thy latest breath, 
I am with you in the strife. 
Be thou faithful unto death, 
And I will give thee a crown of life.’ 


That night in Rome, from his stately home 
To the dungeon cold and dim, 
Her lover came, and in Love’s dear name 
Besought her to live for him. 
He pleaded long, for his love was strong; 
She wept for the grief he bore ; 
He spoke of pain, but she prayed again, 
And she heard that voice once more: 
‘Trust me with thy latest breath, 
I am with you in the strife. 
Be thou faithful unto death, 
And I will give thee a crown of life.’ 


The long night passed, and she met at last, 
The end by a tyrant planned. 
Her latest breath, in the hour of death, 
A prayer for her native land. 
Then she sank to rest on her Saviour’s breast, 
To dwell in the Home above, 
And receive her crown, for the life laid down, 
In the strength of that voice of love: 
‘Trust me with thy latest breath, 
I am with thee in the strife. 
_Be thou faithful unto death, 
And I will give thee a crown of life.’ 


3. But why does He describe Himself as He 
‘who became dead and lived’? First, because he 
who is faithful unto death is associated with Him 
in dying. And next, because the crown of life 

1 Five and Sword tn Shaist. 
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which he receives simply means that he has fellow- 
ship again with Him in living. ‘I will give him 
the crown of life’ is just another way of saying, 
because I live he will live also; and the very life 
that I live he will live. And what is the life that 
He lives? He enters into the glory which He had 
with the Father before He came into the world. 
That glory, He tells us, consisted in loving and 
being loved (Jn 1774). And to that He has now 
added the glory of love suffering. The crown of 
life is fellowship with Him (for life is fellowship, as 
death is isolation); it is fellowship in love that 
suffers and wins. 


Of thirty picked servants who had started with me, 
twenty-eight had now abandoned me, and only two re- 
mained: faithful Chanden Sing and Mansing, the leper! 
The weather continued horrible, with no food for my men, 
and no fuel! I proposed to the two to go back also, and 
let me continue alone. I described to them the dangers of 
following me further, and warned them fully, but they 


absolutely refused to leave me.‘ Sahib, we are not Shokas,’ 
were their words. ‘Ifyou die, we will die with you. We 
fear not death. We are sorry to see you suffer, sahib, but 
never mind us. Weare only poor people, therefore it is of 
no consequence. ”} 


And what are the means to be taken to maintain 
our faithfulness and obtain our reward? It is not 
in the face of stern death, it is mostly in the 
face of frivolous life that we have to maintain it. 
The means are prayer and the reading of the Word 
and some definite service. 


Forenoon and afternoon and night,—forenoon 
And afternoon and night,—forenoon and—what ? 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 


Yea, that is life: make this forenoon—sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 


1A. H. Savage Landor, lx the Forbidden Lana. 


The Originality and Wwsofutencss of Christianity. 


By THE Rev. A. S. Martin, B.D., ABERDEEN. 


TiMEs are changed since men affirmed without fear 
of contradiction that the Christian faith is the only 
true and the one perfect form of religion, underived 
from man, descended direct from God. To-day 
the charge is common that Christianity is on the 
general historical level of all religions, subject like 
the rest to the law of evolution, traceable to 
natural causes in its beginnings and course of 
development, in its characteristic novelties as in its 
more commonplace resemblances ; in a word, that 
it is neither original nor final. 


I. 


The charge demands investigation; and that 
the more so since it finds some real basis of justi- 
fication in more than one region of thought in 
which the modern mind is at home. Three such 
quarters may be indicated. To begin with, as a 
matter of fact, Christianity is an Ads¢orica/ religion ; 
like other religions emerging at a certain time, 
taking origin among 4a particular people, and 
at a definite stage of human culture. Now, 
however new, it could gain footing only by associa- 
tion with its environment. Religion is a spirit, 


but it is not a disembodied spirit. It must clothe 
itself in form and speech ‘understanded of the 
people.” The human mind can take in new 
thoughts only when it relates them to its former 
mental content. Of necessity, then, since a point 
of connexion | with the known must be found, 
Christianity must have entered into relations with 
contemporary beliefs and practices. Then in the 
second place, Christianity is, like all other religions, 
a rational belief; nay, it claims to be ¢#e rational 
faith. It generates like them ideas, spiritual con- 
ceptions and convictions. But scholarly research, 
in the comparative study of religions, into the 
different kinds and different developments of the 
various religions of mankind, has to very many 
minds made it manifest that no absolute separation 
can be set up between the ruling ideas of the 
Christian and the ethnic faiths, that in particular 
those of the Christian are not so specifically dis- 
tinctive as to be able to bear the full weight of the 
claim to be alone from God and as such definitive 
and normative. In the third place, in this de- 
partment of religious experience and thought, the 
doctrine of evolution applies as elsewhere. Now 


that doctrine brings inevitably with it a bias against 
the whole idea of special origins and revealed 
absolutes. These were compatible enough with 
_ the older view of the universe and life. But since 
that mechanical view of nature has yielded to the 
organic view, they are out of date. The unity and 
progressiveness of nature are no longer regarded as 
secured by some external Deity, but by forces 
resident within nature itself. As a consequence, 
everything that is or will be is related to its neigh- 
bours before it or around it. Evolution and revela- 
tion would seem to be contradictories. 

Around such considerations as the foregoing 
recent learning has laboured in considerable detail. 
It has flashed a flood of light on all parts of the 
religious tradition whether of heathenism or of 
Christian times. It has prompted toa new criticism 
of both, and also to new appreciation of both 
which cannot fail to prove to the reflecting mind 
of intense, exquisite interest. In the ‘sincerity of 
light’ cast by it, the original and normative 
character of Christianity, though strongly contested, 
has not been disproved, It still lifts its face, if not 
without rebuke, without shame. 


Ele 


How may it vindicate its confidence? Along 
three lines. First, by making clear the “mits of 
evolution. Secondly, by dispassionate investigation 
into the Aistorical relation of Christianity to other 
religions. ‘Thirdly, by penetrating insight into the 
essence of the Christian Idea. 

1. There is in evolution nothing subversive of 
the idea of revelation. There are leaders of 
science who reject special creation, whether of matter 
or spirit, but not on the ground that evolution offers 
an alternative to it, but because it is ‘literally un- 
thinkable’ (H. Spencer). In technical language, 
evolution deals with secondary, z.e. derivative, crea- 
tion, but does not touch primary creation. The 
scientific idea of evolution is not, however, that 
always held in the popular understanding. There 
are in the popular view three grave features of error: 
(a) the idea that evolution explains origins ; (2) that 
evolution is always a progress; (¢) that evolution 
makes God needless. 
enforced that evolution expresses simply the ruling 
conception by which to interpret and formulate the 
process of things. It has nothing whatever to do 
with origins. Recent science is as emphatic on this 
point as the older—James of Harvard and Lodge 


It has therefore to be | 
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of Birmingham as sound as Huxley or Spencer. 
‘Of origins we know nothing’; ‘ Ultimate origins 
are inscrutable ’,—so they testify. Origins, we are 
free to claim, are the sphere of revelation. When 
evolution moves towards progress, it is by ‘upward 
lifts,’ or if we regard it as continuous, by ‘upward 
lifting.’ Whether those upward lifts come in at 
special points, the gaps in the evolutionary process, 
or the upward lifting is constant and immanent, a 
creative Power must be postulated, and a creative 
Power, limited in effort by His own laws and not 
by anything in the material on which He operates. 
There is nothing contrary to scientific evolution in 
the view that before from out of the primal mud 
and mist all creation up to man’s mind and soul 
could arise, creative omnipresent force must have 
accompanied the process ; in other words, that God 
made all things. ‘Made’ here means a mystic 
Act behind appearances ; it never means that things 
have no physical parentage. From that Act all 
origin springs. The Christian origins likewise. 
The peculiar Spirit of Christ and of His truth 
while appearing in history, and having for their 
manifestation an historical setting and background, 
are no product of history, if from history itself we 
discover cogent grounds for the denial and for 
postulating a fresh incoming at that point, a new 
onward move, of that operation which, inscrutable to 
scientific method, we attribute to the Divine Being. 

2. We proceed next to inquire whether the facts 
of history urge on us such a postulate. There is a 
reading of the evolution of religion which at once 
answers No. According to it religion began in a 
low and crude form, such as animism or fetichism. 
Man supposes that everywhere in the world - 
there are souls like his own, which being potent or 
impotent require to be appeased and humoured 
and honoured. Gradually man attained to a 
deeper consciousness of the power around him. 
Out of these spirits arose the gods. Polydemonism 
led to polytheism. Later, mankind came to re- 
cognize that the multiplicity of powers is a united 
Then was born monotheism. Monotheism 
ran through several stages and shed various husks 
till it reached its highest in the Christian stage. 
That is a reading adopted by not a few. It is, 
however, as has been well said, more ‘a series of 
historical hypotheses than any actual representation 
of an historical course.’ It has no authority. It 
cannot prove its case. The religions of mankind 
are not to be conceived of as so many stages 
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and phases of faith all leading up to Christianity 
and passing on to it the truths which had been 
successively embodied in each. The religions of 
the races of mankind have no such common life, 
no common course of growth of culture through a 
series of stages which this theory demands. There 
is not the least trace of such. The heathen world 
has little inherent unity in its parts. It is essen- 
tially a complex or aggregate of coexistent peoples, 
with separate histories and no common spirit, each 
being isolated or in little more than external con- 
tact with each other, each acting on impulses or 
principlés peculiar to itself, each proceeding on a 
different course from its neighbours. There can 
be no greater mistake than to imagine that evolution 
is always progressive. Huxley squashed that idea. 
You may evolve into degeneration as into regenera- 
tion. The history of religion exemplifies the remark. 
It does not witness to a straight line of progress. 
Fetichism is not wanting in high forms. Higher 
ideas are not wanting in fetichistic forms. From 
the lower forms, it is true, Christianity is never 
asserted to have come. But on the theory above 
mentioned, it is involved that the central principle 
of the lowest and the lower should appear also 
in the highest. Is this so? 

3. To that question let us address ourselves: the 
distinctiveness of the central idea of the Christian 
faith. Without that distinctiveness Christianity 
would fail both in originality and absoluteness. 
Wherein does it consist? Religion consists in a 
personal consciousness, a rational, practical, and 
feeling consciousness. That is its content. The 
rank and worth of any religion will be determined by 
the measure in which it approximates to the realiza- 
tion of a content of that kind erfect, z.e. completely 
self-consistent in reason, completely satisfying to 
the heart, completely effective in working value. 

Now the claim of Christianity here is that it 
alone of historical religions has exhibited the 
capacity referred to. ‘The study of comparative 
religion brings out in this connexion matters of 
extreme interest. In the first place, you see in 
the ethnic development, everywhere increase and 
expansion of religious consciousness and religious 
conception. New gods are always being found, 
new modes of serving them come in, and these 
creations have an extraordinary persistence. The 
next feature we note isthis—a constant accompany- 
ing movement, to reduce the mass of gathering 
material to simpler dimensions, to separate the 


main facts from the side issues. A third point 
observable is that at the end of an epoch of 
advance, a critical and philosophic spirit enters 
to contend with the positive constituents of the 
religion. A fourth fact is remarkable. Whenever 
that philosophic temper succeeds in so universalizing 
the positive content of the religious consciousness 
as practically to dissolve it, the further power of 
the religion in question disappears. With the 
positive goes pari passu the power of faith. Now 
what is the inner meaning of all this? The soul 
in seeking after God and the goal of life, why 
should it be so restless? why travel from god to 
god? ‘The meaning is that in the storm and stress 
of life, the soul finds no strength and no increase 
of life, no firm stand, until it find the true God. It 
is life, ‘more life and fuller,’ the soul seeks. In 
these pagan religions, man’s soul has sought God 
in every conceivable object, driven from one to the 
other, in the search for life and satisfying experience. 
To them all, as at last also ‘to the gods of 
Greece,’ the soul has put its questions. They could 
give no answer. It was the end of the gods. 
Their ‘twilight’ had come. These religions are 
not stages in one single successive long evolving 
experience. ‘They are separate, each one a refuge 
from the insufficiency of the other, and from its 
inconsistency and irrationality. These religions 
die because their devotees grow in life. 

Consider, on the contrary, the course of the 
Christian consciousness. Nothing of what appears 
in ethnic history characterizes it. It has never 
had a night, or even a twilight. It is old, yet ever 
new. It bears fruit in every age. It gives in- 
spiration under every sun. It faces every faith and 
every philosophy, and although always modified in 
accidents, ever retains its own specialities. 

How vast are the movements in the Western world 
alone the Christian religion has felt! Yet it has 
always ruled them. Interests changed, relations 
altered, new ideals crowd out the old, new needs 
rise, new tasks are received, but over the disappear- 
ance of old worlds and old cultures, over new worlds 
and new tendencies, over them all has continued 
to shine the light of the gospel. Within its own 
borders it has, like other religions, experienced in 
certain things decays, criticisms, reformations, but 
it is never destroyed. It is by them recalled to its 
first principles and pristine vigour, renewing men’s 
lives, restoring men’s souls. The heathenisms 
perished by their own principles: Christianity re- 
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vives by return to its principles, ‘hat is the amazing 
contrast. Paganism does not evolve, Christianity 
once started does. How shall we account for it 
but by the distinctiveness and the divinity of the 
Christian? It is a principle manifestly so exhaust- 
less in rational and spiritual resourcefulness as 
adequately to meet every advancing increase of 
human reason and human aspiration—manifestly, 
therefore divine. The historical habiliments in 
which the Christian idea has clothed itself may, as 
has often been urged, have been borrowed, here 
from Mithraism, there from Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion; its doctrines and ethics may have direct 
affinities, as it unquestionably has, with the Hebrews, 
and indirect with the Gentiles, but in all its borrowed 
raiment it has never lost itself; when seemingly 
buried, its own inexpugnable self-consciousness has 
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shot up and passed to new triumphs. Everything 
that has exalted itself against it has been subdued. 
Christianity is in history the one independent, 
isolated, exclusive form. Face to face with other 
forms, it stands unaccountable and aggressive. Its 
deeper instincts have always been opposed to the 
idea of mixing in any eclectic fellowship of cult or 
philosophy ; and wherever Christianity has followed 
its deepest instincts, its original ideas prevail. This, 
we submit, could never be, if these instincts and 
ideas were the result or synthesis of previous 
religious growth. It is, on the contrary, due to one 
fact, and one only, the advent and incarnation of 
God in Jesus of Nazareth, whose character has no 
pattern, pagan or Jewish, and who can be explained 
by no history but that of the influence He has so 
powerfully exerted on mankind. 


Recent GForcign Theology. 


Some Problems of the Mrophetical 
Riterature. 


THE few pages of Habakkuk! ‘have raised more 
questions than perhaps any other booklet of the 
same size in Hebrew literature.’ Nicolardot offers 
no revolutionary solution. In the exegesis of 
Habakkuk, as elsewhere, ‘revolutions are danger- 
ous,’ and serve little other purpose than to show 
‘the inexperience of the debutant.’ Nicolardot 
prefers to traverse the good highway already made 
by the labours of older scholars, content if he be 
able to shed ‘a little daylight’ into nooks and 
crannies that still remain obscure. 

A translation of Habakkuk into lucid, nervous 
French, with critical notes and an admirably full 
bibliography of recent studies of the problem, 
leads him to the main ground. The Pont de 
Vue Unitaire is first discussed and disposed of 
(p. 33 ff.). Alike in its simple traditional form, 
and in the ‘original, interesting, erudite,’ but ‘far 
from being proved, or even probable,’ reconstruc- 
tions of Peiser and Duhm, this view fails to do 
justice to the complexity of the problem. For 
Nicolardot the point de résistance is the ‘Chaldean’ 


application of 1%", There seems to him no good 


17a Composition du Livre @Habacuc. Par Firmin 
Nicolardot, Dr.-és-Lettres. Paris: Fischbacher. 


~to the Chaldeans. 


ground for questioning the Massoretic reading 
omwan, But even apart from this, he is satisfied, 
the description can apply neither to the Persians, 
nor to the Greeks, nor to the Assyrians, but only 
If so, ‘no single date can 
satisfy the demands of every part of the book’ 
(p. 61). We are thus inevitably led to the Poznt 
de Vue Analytique. 

From this point of view, chap. 3 presents 
little difficulty. Nicolardot agrees with the great 
majority of modern scholars in pronouncing the 
chapter ‘a true Psalm,’ from some post-exilic 
Psalter (as is evident from ‘the tone and sentiment * 
of the piece, as well as the musical directions at 
the beginning and end), which was composed, 
perhaps, about the middle of the fourth century 
B.c., during the persecutions of the reign of 
Artaxerxes Ochus (p. 63 ff.). The historical setting 
of the triumphal Taunt-song in 2°!” may also 
be ascertained with sufficient probability. The 
‘Woes’ are directed against the foreign rulers of 
Israel, viz. the Chaldeans, on whom judgment is 
impending for their disregard of God and His 
righteous demands. The date must therefore be 
sought about the middle of the sixth century, 
when the victories of Cyrus opened prophetic 
eyes in Israel to the ‘signs of the times’ (p. 68 ff.). 
The thorniest problems gather round 11-24. It 
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is generally admitted that vv.5" disturb the 
context. But how are they related to the rest of 
the chapter? Budde’s ingenious suggestion that 
the verses formed the original close of the 
prophecy, 11-24, naturally receives serious con- 
sideration. The gain in unity is admitted. But 
the ‘Assyrian’ complexion thus given to the 
prophecy involves the theory in insuperable diffi- 
culties (p. 76 ff.). Nicolardot is equally indisposed 
to accept Giesebrecht’s view that an earlier 
prophecy has here been intercalated. He follows 
W. B. Stevenson and Marti, instead, in treating 
the two sections, 15-10. 148 and 124-18, as originally 
independent pieces—the former a true prophecy 
of impending judgment on Israel for its sins, 
dating soon after 604 B.c., when the Chaldeans 
first loomed large on the horizon of Israel’s 
history; the latter a Psalm of much the same 
tone and age as chap. 3 (p. 82ff.). Contrary 
to the prevalent opinion, he is disposed to find 
the genuine words of Habakkuk not here, but 
in the Taunt-song, 2517, Habakkuk would thus 
be a contemporary of Deutero-Isaiah (p. 88). 

The most original part of the treatise, however, 
is found in chap. 4, which discusses the Point de 
Vue Synthétique. ‘VYhough Nicolardot has broken 
the prophecy into fragments, he cannot believe 
that these have come together by mere blind 
chance. The Redactor, he maintains, was guided 
by a distinct ethical motif The golden thread 
that runs through the whole is the thought of 
God’s sovereign righteousness. Thus prophecy 
and Psalm form watrp~afid- woof of a splendid 
garment of praise. Israel has sinned. Therefore 
the righteous God must visit the people with fire 
and sword. The Chaldeans on their part also 
disregard His will. Therefore they too must 
be swept off. The first Psalm binds the two 
prophecies together in a ‘grand unity. The 
brilliant theophany in the second fitly closes the 
whole, ‘showing God in Person behind the human 
instruments of His Providence, and above and 
beyond the fragmentary manifestations of puissant 
justice the figure of Supreme Judgment’ (p. 88 ff.). 

Nicolardot’s work will command respect as 
much for its fine courteous spirit as for its critical 
acumen and careful scholarship. Bitter speech 
leads to controversy for its own sake. But when 
brethren live and work together in unity, as this 
gracious French writer seeks to do with all his 
fellow-labourers, the hardest problems yield their 


secrets, and the progress of Truth is hastened on. 
In future investigations of the question, this 
treatise must be reckoned with. 

After an interval of seven years, Sellin returns to: 
‘the riddle of the Deutero-Isaianic book,’? viz. 
the problem of the ‘Servant of Jehovah,’ confident 
that he can now win for his particular point of 
view ‘not merely recognition alongside of other 
theories, but positive victory.’ At the same time 
he is prepared to admit a measure of truth in 
other views. He has reached the ‘higher unity’ 
which embraces the half-truths of contrasted in- 
terpretations. In the ‘large place’ he offers them, 
therefore, all may find room. And thus at length 
‘an honourable peace may be concluded’ (p. 4). 

As the result of recent discussions, the integrity 
of the ‘Servant’ passages has been triumphantly 
vindicated. We may regard the poems, therefore, 
as genuine utterances of Deutero-Isaiah (p. 5 ff). 
Sellin now follows Giesebrecht and Peake, how- 
ever, in assigning the passages to a much earlier 
date than the main part of the book—in his view 
to the reign of Evil-Merodach (561-559), who 
showed favour to the captive Jews, and restored 
the fortunes of the hapless King Jehoiachin (cf. 
2 K 25274). The passages can thus be interpreted 
independently of their prosaic frame-work. In the 
latter the ‘Servant’ is unquestionably the people 
of Israel; but in the poems he is an individual 
sharply opposed to the people (p. 17 ff.), a prince 
of the Davidic line, who has suffered for the sins 
of the people, and is thence called to be their 
redeemer and suler, as well as a ‘light to the 
Gentiles’ to the uttermost part of the earth 


(p. 65 ff.). The ‘Servant,’ moreover, must be 
regarded as a contemporary of the prophet 
(p. 88 ff.). In his earlier studies, Sellin had 


thought of Serubbabel, Shealtiel, or Scheshbazzar. 
But his present dating of the poems enables him 
to find the solution of the ‘riddle’ in Jehoiachin, 
whose head was ‘lifted up’ from shame and 
suffering, and restored to the kingship of Israel 
(p. 131 ff.). The prophet ‘was a disciple of 
Ezekiel’s, who read in the changed disposition 
of the Babylonian king the signs of the Messianic 
times foretold by his master. His bright hopes, 
however, were dashed to the ground till the’ star 
of Cyrus rose, when poor Jehoiachin was no more. 
The prophet, therefore, transferred to the people 


1 Das Rétsel des Deuterojesjanischen Buches. 
fessor Ernst Sellin. Leipzig: Deithert, 1908. 
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the ideals he had formerly thrown as a_ halo 
around the head of the king. The individual 
interpretation of the ‘Servant’ thus passes to the 
national view (p. 144 ff.). 

Few readers, we imagine, will share the author’s 
confidence that the battle has now been fought 
and won. His separation of the poems from their 
prosaic setting does not relieve the main difficulty. 
The historical books of the Bible do, indeed, show 
many examples of poetic fragments embedded in 
the prose narrative. But in these we find under- 
lying harmony. From a literary artist like 
Deutero-Isaiah we certainly expect consistency in 
so fundamental a thought as his conception of 
the ‘Servant of Jehovah.’ We find it difficult, 
too, to understand how so enthusiastic a disciple 
of Ezekiel as Sellin represents the youthful 
prophet of the poetic passages to be (p. 144 f.) 
could have looked for so speedy a dawning of 
the golden age to come. Jeremiah had foretold 
restoration after seventy years, and Ezekiel’s great 
mission was quietly and slowly to prepare the 
people for this glorious future. A true disciple 
of Ezekiel would hardly have found in the raising 
up of Jehoiachin’s head the signs of that glad 
time. But most unconvincing of all is the identi- 
fication of the ‘Servant’ with Jehoiachin. Sellin 
admits, indeed, that the portraiture is not ‘ photo- 
graphically true,’ that the artist paints in colours 
in which are blended ‘hymns, psalms, and myths’ 
(p. 138). But even allowing for the fullest possible 
idealization, we fail to see in the ‘despised broken 
vessel,’ who ‘did that which was evil in the sight 
of the Lord, according to all that his father had 
done’ (2 K 24°), and whom the prophet wrote 
down ‘childless,’ for ‘no man of his seed should 
prosper’ 
heroic ‘Servant,’ who ‘did no violence, neither 
was any deceit found in his mouth,’ and who, 
having made his soul an offering for sin, should 
‘see his seed, and prolong his days,’ and find 
‘the pleasure of the Lord prospering in his hand.’ 
Nor does history find in Jehoiachin’s restoration 
either the salvation of Israel or the Sanae of 
light to the Gentiles. 

Rothstein’s drochure1 is directly a contribution 
towards the elucidation of Hag 21°14, but it opens 
out far-reaching vistas. The author is dissatisfied 


Die Grundlegende Scheidung 


1 Juden und Samaritaier. 
Von J. W. Rothstein. 


von Judenthum und Heidenthum. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. M.2. 


(Jer 22°), any real likeness to the’ 


with the current interpretation, which applies the 
‘uncleanness’ to the people of Israel. It seems 
to him inconceivable that Israel should have been 
so soon interpenetrated with the evil leaven of 
their heathen or half-heathen neighbours (p. 11 ff.). 
He applies the prophecy, therefore, to 7295 ny 
the Samaritans and the ‘remnant of Judah’ i 
fluenced by them, who were anxious to nee in 
the rebuilding of the temple, but in the prophet’s 
eyes were too ‘unclean’ to put their hands to the 
work of the Lord. The historical parallel to the 
prophecy is thus found in Ezr 4), which Rothstein 
consequently brings into relation with the events 
of 520 B.C., instead of 537 (p. 15 ff.). On this 
reading of the main passage, the appeal to 
Zerubbabel in Hag 2798 finds its adequate place 
and explanation (p. 42 ff.). On the other hand, 
vv.4>19 must be carried back to the close of chap. 1 
as the original sequel to the prophecies of the 
‘twenty-fourth day of the sixth month.’ A few altera- 
tions in the Hebrew yield a good context (p. 53 ff.). 

The importance of Rothstein’s interpretation 
lies in the consequences. This day on which the 
foundation-stone of the renovated temple was laid 
marks the opening of the cleft between Jew and 
Samaritan, and therefore the beginning of the era 
of Jewish exclusivism. It was, in fact, the birth- 
day of post-exilic Judaism, ‘with its stringent legal 
separation as a religious community or congregation 
from all that was non-Jewish’ (p. 4of.). The 
recognition of this, according to Rothstein, throws 
a flood of light on the historical character of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, as well as on the prophetic activity 
of Zechariah and Trito-Isaiah. Timely corrobora- 
tion of the view is found in the recently discovered 
papyri of Elephantine. A full statement and 
discussion are promised in the near future. Much 
of the material is already in shape, and but awaits 
the completion of the plan in detail (p. 74 ff.). 
The critical examination of Rothstein’s recon- 
structions is best deferred, therefore, until the 
whole position is laid before us. 


ALEX. R. GORDON. 
Montreal, 
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Primitive Cbristianttp.’ 
Turs booklet is a remarkable example of the 
multum in parvo. In four lectures of equal length, 


1 Das Urchristentum. Von C. F. Georg 
D.D. Géttingen. Pp. 143. Geb. m.3. 


Heinrici, 
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the author, who is well known as a master of the 
subject, gives a most graphic picture of the rise 
and growth of Christianity as detailed in the New 
_ Testament. The style is terse and pointed. The 
salient features are artistically chosen and grouped. 
Not a word is wasted. The work embodies the 
research and conclusions of years of study. An 
English translation would be exceedingly useful. 
The first chapter sketches the life and teaching of 
Jesus in the Synoptics; the second discusses the 
Jewish Christianity of Jerusalem and the beginning 
of mission work; the third describes Gentile 
Christianity and St. Paul; the fourth pictures the 
amalgamation of the two forms of Church-life in 
the second generation of the apostolic age. 

On the whole, the work maintains and vindicates 
the old positions. Not that the author abstains 
from all criticism. He speaks of legendary colour- 
ing in the Acts (p. 40), thinks that Ephesians may 
be the work of a disciple of Paul (p. 100), refers 
to 2 Thess as of doubtful authenticity (p. 132), 
would ascribe 2 and 3 John and Revelation to a 
Presbyter John, who worked with the apostle -at 
Ephesus (p. 129), but holds the Gospel and one 
Epistle to be the apostle’s work. We are reminded 
that ‘much in the descriptions remains hypo- 
thetical.’ Still, after all deductions, the main 
conclusions are unaffected. These conclusions 
are far away more probable than the alternative 
hypotheses. The Gospels, it is truly said, are not 
historical books in the ordinary sense; they were 
not written for historical purposes simply. They 
are ‘religious books’ (Glaudensbiicher), written for 
edification and instruction. Still ‘the classical 
literature of primitive Christianity collected in the 
New Testament contains in fact the sole trust- 
worthy contemporary documents that we possess.’ 
After all the sifting of modern inquiry, it becomes 
increasingly clear that ‘the tradition recorded in 
these writings has not lost its historical character, 
and that these writings are all products of the first 
two generations of Christendom.’ 


A striking feature of the work before us is the 
way in which the history of early Christianity is 
brought into relation with the contemporary world. 
The description of society and religion in the 
Greco-Roman world, when Paul began his mis- 
sionary career, is very masterly (p. 65). Gamaliel 
is referred to as a reader of Homer. Such allusions, 
which are numerous, make us feel that Christianity 
is part of the ordinary world. Not less striking is 
the clear description of the transition from Jewish 
to Gentile Christianity. 1 Peter and James repre- 
sent the former. The Jewish Christian Church 
must have carried on missionary work, all traces of 
which disappeared in the final overthrow of the 
Jewish nation. The first twelve chapters of Acts 
belong to the Jewish, the rest to the Gentile, 
stage of the Church. The party of Cephas is 
one of several indications of activity on the part 
of the Jewish side of the early Church. Jude’s 
Epistle and 2 Peter again belong to the same 
side. Mommsen’s account of the Acts as ‘a 
contemporary and trustworthy historical narrative, 
marked by only slight want of order,’ contrasts 
favourably with many judgments passed in our 
day. Dr. Heinrici’s chapter on Paul’s work 
and personality is a wonderful specimen of 
condensed characterization. His description of 
John’s Gospel is no less remarkable. ‘The 
accounts of the activity of the Apostle John 
in Asia Minor are as well, if not better attested 
than any other historical tradition from antiquity. 
They can only be upset by violent assaults; and 
the objects to which their origin must be traced, if 
they are supposed to be fictitious, are assumptions’ 
(pret): 

The author’s vindication of the miracles, and 
especially of the Resurrection of Christ, is emin- 
ently reasonable and cogent (pp. 22, 38). The 
Resurrection alone explains the triumphant faith of 
the apostles and the career of Christianity. 


J. S. Banks. 
Leeds, 
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The HreBacofoay of Be Book of Genesis. 


By Proressor A. H. Sayer, D.D., LL.D., D.Lit., Oxrorp. 


III. 1. The Serpent was the symbol of Ea, ‘the 
god of wisdom,’ to whom the oracle tree was 


dedicated. He therefore was the true owner of 


the tree of knowledge, and consequently was 
naturally found beside it. He, too, would have 
had the right to allow his worshippers to eat of it 
and so obtain wisdom. But those who did so 
would be his servants and followers, and not the 
servants of another god. Hence in tempting the 
woman to eat he was tempting her, and, through 
her, her husband with whom she was ‘one flesh,’ 
to transfer their service and allegiance from 
Yahweh. 

The Hebrew writer has taken the polytheistic 
sting out of the story, and given it a monotheistic 
and moral character. The serpent, so far from 
being a god or the symbol of a god, is declared to 
have been one of the beasts of the field ‘which 
Yahweh-Elohim had made.’ The ‘ good and evil’ 
of the tree becomes moral good and evil, and the 
fall is the result of disobedience to the commands 
of the Deity to whom Adam owed his service. 
But the old framework of the story remained, and 
with it much of the old language. The original 
would have run something like this: u ¢s¢vw ersu 
eli kal pul tseri u ana assati igbt umma, It is 
noticeable that Z/ohim is used, and not Yahweh- 
Llohim, by both the serpentandthe woman. Does 
this mean that the writer had in some sense 
identified Yahweh with Ea, so that when the 
serpent appeared upon the scene, which was itself 
a form of Ea, the proper name had to be dropped? 
In early Babylonian names and documents zu, ‘the 
god,’ very frequently takes the place of a specific 
deity. Thus in the Sumerian poem attached to 
the Epic of the Creation, we read, ‘Towards thy 
god shalt thou be pure, for that is the glory of the 
godhead . . . the fear of the god begetteth mercy.’ 
Similarly, Babylon is Bab-ili, ‘the gate of the god.’ 
Throughout the story of the Fall, the Hebrew 
writer is careful to indicate that the Elohim of 3} 
is really Yahweh. 

The prohibition to eat the fruit had been given 
to the man alone, but he and the woman were now 
‘one flesh,’ so that it applied to them both. So 
in the Babylonian story of the Deluge Utu-napistim 


‘and his wife’ are together made ‘like the gods’ 
and translated to paradise. That the serpent 
should have addressed himself to the woman rather 
than to the man is explained by the fact that the 
leading interpreters of the will of heaven were 
women. ‘Thus we possess a collection of the oracles. 
delivered to Esar-haddon by the prophetesses of Istar 
at Arbela. 

3. ‘In the midst of the garden.’—The 
Assyrian would have been uw zh etst sa ina kirib 
gani—tilu ight-ma la takuli-su. Ina kirtb is liter- 
ally ‘in the midst of,’ but in actual use signifies 
merely ‘within.’ The Hebrew translator, however, 
has understood it literally as in 2°, on which see 
note. The prohibition to ‘touch’ the tree and its 
fruit is new, and reminds us of Ex 19!%, so 
that it may be an insertion in the original text. 

Similarly Adamu was forbidden by Ea to eat ‘the 
food of death.’ 

4. The serpent was right, since the eating of the 
fruit was not followed by death ; see note on 217. 
So, too, as noted above, the eating of the food 
offered by Anu to Adamu would have been followed 
by immortality and not by death. 

5. When ZA stole the tablets of destiny he is 
said to have ‘seized the sovereignty (of the world), 
the laying down of the laws (of fate).’ As the god 
had knowledge of good and evil fortune, so man by 
gaining the same knowledge would become ‘as the 
god.’ The Babylonian original would have been 
li temt ki ilani mudé dumga (or dhaba) u limutta. 

7. Aprons.—The fig-tree, called urma in 
Sumerian, is not unfrequently mentioned in the 
Babylonian texts. The ‘girdles’ (E.V. ‘aprons’) 
would correspond with the girdle which Gilgames 
is represented as wearing. The verb 7n, ¢aphar, 
‘to sew together,’ seems to be connected with the 
Ass. tipparu, a garment which is also called muggu 
(‘the plaited one’ ?). 

8. The Babylonian gods are similarly described 
as aliki or ‘walking,’ like ‘the great gods’ of 
Assyria who are said to ‘march before the army’ 
(alikut pan ummandté), or Nin-ip, Nebo, and 
Merodach, who in the story of the Deluge are 
described as ‘ marching in front’ (¢/aku ina makhrt). 
InW.A.J. iv. 24. 1, Rev. 42-43, we read of erga? 
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belu muttallik must, ‘ Nergal, the lord who walks at 
night.’ With Da nn, réak hay-yom, ‘the coolof the 
day,’ we must compare the Babylonian expression, 
tlint itsinu sart-sa adhadba, ‘the gods inhaled its 
good breath,’ a variant of ‘the gods inhaled the 
good odour’ (¢visa), which occurs in the Deluge 
tablet. 

10, Ir. On Babylonian monuments of the early 
Sumerian period the worshipper is represented as 
approaching the image of his god completely naked, 
a custom which much offended the Semitic Baby- 
lonians of a later day. 

12. The masculine pronoun Nin fer feminine 87 
is like the frequent substitution in Assyrian of the 
masculine for the feminine form of the suffixed 
‘ pronoun. Perhaps the Babylonian original was 
assatu sa tiddinannt emidu-sa (or -siu) ina tdiya. 

I4. The verse implies that the serpent had pre- 
viously walked upon legs like a man, thus indirectly 
pointing to the god Ea, who was depicted as a man, 
though his symbol was a snake. See note on v.}, 
‘Thou shalt eat dust,’ va ¢a@hul, is Assyrian ;. in 
the introduction to the legend of the Descent of 
Istar into Hades it is said that the ghosts of the 
dead who flit about there ‘like birds clad in a 
garment of wings,’ have only ‘dust for their 
nourishment and clay for their food’ (épru budbu- 
SSunu akal-sunu dhidhdhu). Like the shades in 
Hades, the serpent also was ‘a child of the earth’ 
(Hdt. i. 78). 

15. ‘I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman. This is translated from the Ass. 
ayabata asakkin tna biri-ka u assatt u ina birit 
zéri-ka u zéri-sa. The verb sw, shiph (like the 
Ass. verbal forms wseppu and usippa, ‘I crush’) 
points to an Ass. phrase containing sépu, ‘foot’; 
cp. the incantation against demons, sepé-swnuw ana 
Sepi-su & iskunu, ‘their foot against the man’s foot 
may they not set.’ ‘The original will have been 
si yuseppa rest-ka u atta tuseppa tgbi-su. 

TO. in” Ass, assati ight umma. The 
woman was no longer to be ‘as the gods,’ among 
whom the goddess Istar was mistress in her own 
right with no husband to rule over her. 

17. Adam.—‘The man’ has become Adam, 
Adamu, through the gift of knowledge and the fact 
that his wife is to bear him children who will be 
distinguished from him by special names. 

Since ‘the ground’ had not committed any 
fault there was no reason for cursing it. Jaya, 


ana 


ba‘abhiireka, ‘for thy sake,’ is the Babylonian tza 
eburi-ka, ‘in thy working (of it),’ edwrt being the 
technical term for working the land and gathering 
in its produce. The sense given to Way by the 
Hebrew writer may have been due to the re- 
semblance between O3N and nats. The statement 
that Adam should ‘eat it’ (not ‘of it’) is due to 
the fact that edw77 also meant ‘the harvest.’ 

18. The word yip, £0z, may be a play upon the 
Ass. gitsw, ‘summer fruits’; ‘gots, instead of gzés, 
shall it bring forth to thee.’ 

The ‘herb of the field’ was not ‘thorns and 
thistles,’ but the food which man was intended by 
nature to eat; see 12°. At first sight, therefore, 
it is not clear why eating this food should imply a 
curse, or why the growth of thorns and thistles 
should be followed by eating vegetables and cereals. 
In the original, however, the phrase was ¢éhula esbt 
sa siddi (or tsér’), where stddi (or ¢séri) signified the 
alluvial plain of Babylonia, called siddu (‘the bank’ 
of the rivers) and ¢sérw, which were outside the 
precincts of the sacred garden. Moreover, as this. 
garden was a plantation, the food eaten by man 
within it consisted of fruits—the ambrosia of the 
gods—not of the vegetables and cereals which were 
grown in the plain by human labour. Hence the 
next verse goes on to say: ‘In the sweat of thy face 
thou shalt eat bread.’ Babylonia was the native 
land of wheat, from which the cultivation of the 
cereal was carried to other parts of the world. It 
has been found still growing in a wild state in the 
neighbourhood of Hit. 

19. So in the Babylonian legend of Atarpi (?) 
the goddess Mami is described as moulding seven 
men and seven women out of ‘clay.’ 

It will be noticed that the reason given to Adam 
for driving him out of Paradise is not that given by 
Yahweh-Elohim to his brother gods in vv.? 28, 
Since vv.??}28 are polytheistic in phraseology and 
tone, they must be nearer to the original document 
than vv.!719. Hence we seem to have evidence 
here of two cuneiform texts—(1) the original 
document, and (2) another doeument founded upon 
this by a Hebrew writer, but written in cuneiform 
and the Babylonian language. 

20. This verse does not seem to have had 
anything corresponding with it in the Babylonian 
original. 

21. Similarly, in the Babylonian story of Adamu, 
Adamu receives his clothing from the god ‘Anu. 
A good many garments enumerated in the 
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Babylonian lists of clothing are described as made 
of leather, which, as in modern Egypt, would have 
been found useful in protecting the body against 
water when the siadif was worked. The leopard- 
skin worn by the Egyptian priests is usually 
regarded as a survival from a primitive period of 
clothing. The ‘tunic,’ however, points to a time 
when linen had already been invented, leather 
tunics being more naturally copied from linen ones 
than the converse. The tunic was an old form 
of dress in Babylonia, as it appears also to have 
been in Syria, though some of the Beduin who 
entered Egypt in the age of the twelfth dynasty are 
represented as wearing kilts. Its shape was that of 
the Ionic yiroy—the name of which, as well as 
the dress, was borrowed from the Semites—and 
reached to the ankles; in early times the right arm 
was generally left bare. 

22. For the Babylonian original of this, see note 
on v.° above. Here Yahweh-Elohim is identified 
with the Elohim of v.°. nny) is the w zmanna of 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets. 

‘As one of us’ is a relic of the original which has 
been allowed to remain in spite of its polytheistic 
character, since to make Yahweh say that the man 
had become like Himself would have been even 
more offensive to the monotheistic Hebrew than 
the retention of the original expression. The 
Babylonian was la adamu emi ki tlint nasi-ma 
(which are the actual words used of Utu-napistim 
in the Babylonian story of the Deluge) « txanna 
summa idé-su yublamma tlaggi tnib etst (or akal) 
baladhi u tkal u ibludh ana daris. The 
apodosis of the speech is not given, the translation 
breaking off in the middle of the sentence. But it 
is clear that what is intended is that if man becomes 
not only as well acquainted with the divine secrets 
—the ‘prristt’ and ‘amat nttsirti of the great gods,’ 
as they are called in the Babylonian legends—but 
also immortal, the gods will no longer be able to 
control his destiny, and consequently the object for 
which he was created (to be a servant of the gods) 
would be defeated. Hence Yahweh-Elohim judged 
the sinner (de2 khidhi imni ana karast) ‘and 
banished him from the garden.’ 

24. ‘So he drove out the man’ is an alternative 
rendering of the original text, of which ‘he sent 
him forth (from the garden of Eden) to till the 
ground from whence he was taken’ is a paraphrastic 


version. 
Since the land of Eden lay to the west of the 


_teading being ‘eastward of Eden,’ 


garden (25), the guard preventing man’s en- 
trance into the garden ought to have been on the 
west and not on the ‘east’ side of it. Hence D4), 
kedem, ‘east,’ must be a transliteration of the 
Babylonian gudmu, ‘in front of,’ which has been 
erroneously supposed to signify ‘east,’ like the 
Heb. n1p, perhaps because the sun rose in the 
east, and on Babylonian seal-cylinders the sun-god 
is represented as stepping forth behind the twin 
mountains of the east with flames of fire issuing 
from his shoulders. The only alternative would be 
to regard jj} as an interpolation, the original 
But against 
this is the fact that the cherubs always stood at 
the entrance to the place they were set to 
guard. 

‘Cherub’ is a word borrowed from the Ass. 
kirubu, which is connected with karubu, ‘ powerful.’ 
Dr. Pinches, however, adopts Rawlinson’s derivation 
of the word from gariébu, ‘to be near,’ supporting 
it by the use of &¢7ubu in the sense of ‘intimate 
friend’ (O.Z. in the Light of Assyria and Babylonia, 
p- 81). The &27wdi were guardian spirits who were 
stationed at the entrance to a building or estate to 
prevent an enemy, whether earthly or spiritual, 
from entering it, and figures of them are frequently 
drawn on either side of the tree of life in Assyrian 
bas-reliefs and on Babylonian seals. In the de- 
scription of the tree of knowledge which grew at 
Eridu, the two cherubs are the gods called Ka- 
khegal, ‘the mouth of fertility,’ and Si-tur-gal, ‘the 
eye of the Prince.’ They corresponded to the 
gods Tammuz and Nin-gis-zidda—‘ the lord of the 
upright tree,’ the Yakin of 1 K 7?1—-who stood 
on either side of the entrance to the heaven of Anu, 
like the symbolic cones of stone or trunks of trees. 


‘that stood on either side of the entrance to a 


Phoenician temple. It will be noticed that the 
Hebrew writer speaks of ‘¢#e Cherubim’; the two, 
therefore, who guarded the approach to the 
terrestrial paradise of Babylonia must have been 
well known from pictorial and written representa- 
tions. 

The approach was also guarded by a ‘sword.’ 
Each of the ‘great gods’ of Babylonia was sym- 
bolized by a particular weapon which bore a 
particular name. The weapon is represented on 
boundary stones as stuck into the ground, and 
thus explains the sculpture of the sacred dirk at 
the entrance to the Hittite ‘Holy of Holies’ near 
Boghaz Keui, which is similarly depicted as stuck 
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in the ground, and must have been derived from 
Babylonia like the anthropomorphic representation 
of the Hittite deities in the same place. The name 
of the weapon which protected the entrance to the 
garden of Eden is given as pn, lahat, ‘flaming 


sword,’ without the article (like Dinm in 17), and 


the explanation is attached to it that it is ‘the | 


sword which turned to this side and to that.’ 
un? is the Ass. Ja‘édhu, ‘to burn up,’ and a title 
of the Assyrian kings is Jazdh la-magiri ‘the con- 
sumer of the disobedient,’ a title originally applied 
to the gods from whom the kings derived their 
authority. This indicates that we ought in the 
present passage to punctuate pid, the name of 


the weapon which guarded Paradise being Laidh 
(Lidhu), ‘the consumer.’ The description of the 
sword reminds us of that of the lightning-sword of 
Nin-ip—called ‘the weapon of fifty heads,’ etc.— 
in the hymns to that deity translated by Hrozny 
(Mythen von dem Gotte Ninrag). The 2N, heredh, 


was of the scimitar shape ; such was the form of the 
harpé or 31M assigned by Greek mythology to Per- 
seus, and the two earliest Semitic swords yet dis- 
covered—that of Ramman-nirari 1. of Assyria, and 
another of exactly the same shape found by Mr. 
Macalister at Gezer—are both of them bronze 
scimitars. 

The last words of the verse look back to 21° ; 
man had been placed in the garden of Eden to 
‘watch’ it; he had proved unfaithful to his master 
and been dismissed, thus becoming one of the 
enemies from outside against whom the 7rudz 
were now set to keep ‘watch.’ In the Epic of the 
Creation we are told that Bel created man to take 
the place of the conquered gods who had joined 
the rebellion of Tiamat and fallen from their high 
estate,! and he too, as we learn from Genesis, proved 
rebellious in his turn. Was his offence in the 
original story that he had deserted the service of 
Bel of Nippur for that of Ea, the god of culture ? 


The archeological analysis of chapters 2 and 
3 has thus shown— 

(1) that a Babylonian document lies behind 

them which has been very closely followed ; 

(2) that the Hebrew text has been translated 

from a cuneiform original, the words of 

which have not always been rightly under- 


1 Sixth Tablet of the Epic of Creation, ll. 9, 10 (King, 
Seven Tablets of Creation, i. p. 88). 


stood, and of which in one instance at least 
an alternative rendering has been pre- 
served ; 

(3) that the geography of it goes back to a 
period before the rise of the kingdom of 
Assyria ; 

(4) that the point of view of the writer is purely 
Babylonian ; Z 

(5) that the polytheism of the original document 
has been replaced by monotheism ; 

(6) that a moral signification has been given to 
the Babylonian conception of the knowledge 
of good and evil conferred by Ea ; 

(7) that the account of ‘the generations of the 
heavens and the earth,’ which ought to have 
followed the first words of the introduction, 
has been omitted ; and 

(8) that between the original Babylonian docu- 
ment and the Hebrew translation or trans- 
lations there probably lies an intermediate 
text written by a Hebrew author, but in 
cuneiform characters and the Babylonian 
language. 


It results, therefore, that between 112° and 
24-34 there is a wide difference, the first show- 
ing little trace of translation from a Babylonian 
text, and implicitly contradicting the polytheistic 
and materialistic elements in the Babylonian cos- 
mology, while the other is little more than the 
translation of a Babylonian original with its more 
glaringly polytheistic characteristics suppressed. 
The point of view, moreover, in the second 
narrative remains Babylonian, while it begins with 
the introductory formula of a Babylonian cosmo- 
logical work which presupposes that nothing had 
preceded it. Hence 11-2? must have been a 
later addition prefixed to ‘the generations of the 
heavens and the earth,’ and intended not only to 
justify the institution of the Sabbath, but also to do 
for the current Babylonian cosmology what St. 
John in the introduction to his Gospel has done 
for the current Philonian philosophy; that is to 
say, transform the current system of philosophy into 
the expression of a purely monotheistic faith. In 
place of ‘the generations of the heavens and the 
earth ’—in which man, as made from the dust of 
the earth, was included—we have the creation 
of all things by the One God in a series of days. 
Whether the omission of what must have originally 
followed the words, ‘these are the generations of 
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the heavens and the earth,’ was due to the writer 
of the first chapter or to the translator of the Baby- 
lonian text, there are no materials for deciding. 
But the geographical extract was composed at a 
time when the kingdom of Assyria had not as yet 
come into existence, and the geographical point of 


—+<: 


jn £Be 


Ears of Corn. 


‘THE places where ears of corn are mentioned are 
Sn 41?! 2222°(Pharaoh’s second dream); Lv 2/4 
2314 (the meal offering) ; Dt 23% (plucking the ears 
of standing corn); Ru 2? (gleaning) ; 2 K 4444 (a 
gift for the man of God); Job 24% and Is 175 
(illustrations from harvesting) ; and in the N.T,, 
Mk 2%; with parallels, Mt 121, Lk 61 (the 
disciples plucking the ears of corn), and Mk 4”, 


I. ‘And there came a man from Baal-Shalishah, 
and brought the man of God bread of the first- 
fruits, twenty loaves of barley, and fresh ears of 
corn in his sack (mg. the husk thereof). And he 
said, Give unto the people, that they may eat. 
And his servant said, What, should I set this 
before an hundred men? But he said, Give the 
people, that they may eat; for thus saith the Lord, 
They shall eat, and shall leave thereof. So he set 
it before them, and they did eat, and left thereof, 
according to the word of the Lord’ (2 K 4*## 
eV.) 

It was a time of famine in Israel when this 
incident took place. The famine was so sore 
that even the sons of the prophets were suffering 
seriously from it. The people must themselves 
have been at the last extremity before letting their 
ministers of religion suffer to this extent. If the 
event occurs at the same time as the one that 
precedes it in the same chapter, the prophets were 
driven to the use of herbs of which they were 
ignorant and were just saved from being poisoned. 
Elisha and some hundred men in the College of the 
Prophets at Gilgal were face to face with the 
possibility of starving of hunger when a man came 
from Baal-Shalishah, bringing with him twenty 
loaves of barley and fresh ears of corn. 

The gift was timely. Elisha, who could not 
meet the famine single-handed, was able, when 


view throughout is that of a West Semite living in 
a Babylonian city, like Ur or Babylon, which stood 
on the Euphrates. After the disuse of the cunei- 
form system of writing in Palestine, the fact that 
Eden was ‘the plain’ of Babylonia would have 
ceased to be known. 


Study. 


strengthened in faith and hope by this man’s visit, 
so to use the contents of the sack that it served to 
satisfy all the men that were with him. But the 
gift was not only timely and abundant, it was an 
Israelite’s sacrificial gift to God. Notice that it 
contained fresh ears of corn. 


2. The ears of corn are the spikes which 
contain the flower or the seed. They are called 
sometimes heads of corn, and sometimes simply 
the corn, the stalk on which they grow being the 
straw. In old Scotch the form of the word was 
icker (not always spelt in one way). Murdoch 
Nisbet in his Mew Testament in Scots of 1520 
translates Mt 121, ‘his discipilis hungrit, and began 
to pluk ekiris of corn, and to ete.’ And Burns 
addresses the mouse whose nest he had turned up 
with the plough: 

I doubt na, whiles, but thou may thieve ; 
What then? poor beastie, thou maun live! 
A daimen icker in a thrave 
*s a sma’ request : 
T’ll get a blessin’ wi’ the lave, 
And never miss't.? 


3. The earliest occurrence of the word is in 
Pharaoh’s dreams. His first dream was about 
cattle ; the second about ears ofcorn. He thought 
he saw a stalk of corn upon which there appeared 
seven ears, one after another, that were rank and 
good. Then on the same straw there came up 
other seven ears, one after another, that were 
thin and blasted. And the thin ears made the 
rank ears disappear before them, so that it looked 
as if they had swallowed them up. Now one of 
the few things that are certain about dreams is that 
we dream by night of what we are thinking about by 
day. Pharaoh dreamed of cattle andof corn. He 

1 The thrave is two shocks or stooks, so that ‘a daimen 


icker in a thrave’ is an occasional ear of corn in every four- 
and-twenty sheaves. 
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was evidently interested in agriculture! And that 
would make the story of his dreams one which the 
Hebrews would the more delight to relate. For 
they were agriculturists themselves. They proudly 
said of one of their own most glorious kings, 
Uzziah, King of Judah, that he ‘loved husbandry.’ 
To possess cattle and corn was to enjoy plenty ; to 
have them swallowed up was to be faced with 
famine. And the best gift that they could give to 
God or man was always a gift of cattle or of corn. 


4. They had their own way of giving. When 
they reaped their fields their custom was to leave 
the gleanings for the poor. Naomi returned from 
the land of Moab desolate and poor. But she 
brought Ruth the Moabitess with her. And Ruth 
said to Naomi, ‘Let me now go to the field and 
glean among the ears of corn.’ ‘The gleaning was 
often good, and is so still (see the illustration 
below 2). .But Ruth was particularly lucky. 
Her ‘hap’ was to light on a field belonging to 
Boaz. And by night, when she had carried 
home her gleaning and beaten it out, she found 
she had an ephah, or almost a bushel, of 


barley. 
The modern farmer’s method is different. He 
carefully gathers up all the rakings and threshes it 


1 Sir Thomas Browne has a famous essay on Dreams, in the 
course of which he says: ‘ However dreams may be fallacious 
concerning outward events, yet may they be truly significant 
at home; and whereby we may more sensibly understand 
ourselves. Men act in sleep with some conformity unto 
their awaked senses; and consolations or discouragements 
may be drawn from dreams which intimately tell us ourselves. 
Luther was not like to fear a spirit in the night, when such 
an apparition would not terrify him in the day. Alexander 
would hardly have run away in the sharpest combats of 
sleep, nor Demosthenes have stood stoutly to it, who 
was scarce able todo it in his prepared senses. Persons of 
radical integrity will not easily be perverted in their dreams, 
nor noble minds do pitiful things in sleep. Crassus would 
have hardly been bountiful in a dream, whose fist was so 
close awake. Buta man might have lived all his life upon 
the sleeping hand of Antonius.’ 

2 When a village possesses lands in common at some distance 
from the village, the whole of the inhabitants go there and 
build huts (‘avazsz), and live there for several months round 
the threshing-floor; the main village is then almost 
abandoned, and only a few guardians remain to take care of 
the things (generally of no great value) which are left behind. 
But whether it be far or near, all the women, rich or poor, 
go to glean behind the reapers. Though the name Ahata (2) 
is sometimes used for the gleaners, they are better known as 
seyafat, zt.e., ‘summer-enjoyers or gatherers.’ The ears, 
when gathered, are tied into small round bundles like a 


And then he gives to the poor 
in another way. That saves waste; and the poor 
do not suffer. But it is easier now for a Nabal to 
escape. And it is a well-known fact that except in 
time of famine, there were no poor in Israel who 
were quite so destitute as many of the poor in 
England. 

Besides the harvest gleanings, the poor some- 
times got a corner of the field with all the corn 
on it. And, again, if a farmer forgot a sheaf in 
taking his harvest home he could not return to 
fetch it. It was no longer his ; it belonged to the 
poor.® 

But the difference lies not so much in the 
different customs as in this. When the Hebrew 
farmer gave to the poor he gave to God. The law 
of the gleanings was God’s law. More than that, 
the cattle and the corn were His. When the man 
came from Baal-Shalishah he brought fresh ears of 
corn with him. They were the firstfruits of his 
harvest. No doubt Elisha and the prophets were 
in urgent need of it. And the man was glad 
to cut the very first sheaf that could be 
cut and bring it. But in bringing it to Elisha he 
brought it to God. The first sheaf was _his' 
acknowledgment that the whole field was His, and 
the most obvious way of giving God His own was 
to relieve the want of Elisha and the men who were 
with him. 


out with the rest. 


5. The gleaners did not have to glean the straw 
as well as the corn. For the Israelites did not 
cut their corn by the root as we do. They cut off 


bouquet of flowers, and the bundles are carried home by the 
woman onher head, where she threshes out the wheat with a 
stone. A diligent gleaner can gather more wheat than 
would be her usual pay for a day, especially in a fertile field 
where many stalks are left. In the plains of Philistia the 
gleaners are more numerous than the reapers, and it is 
difficult to keep them away from the sheaves; a North 
African is therefore employed to watch and to remonstrate 
with them when they become too impertinent, ‘but’ (as 
a natir, ‘watchman,’ said to me) ‘what can one young 
man do before so many young women? Besides, there 
is so much scolding and cursing, and where goes’ the 
blessing ?’ * 

’ See the beautiful story of the Boaz-hearted Hebrew 
farmer who is so delighted to have forgotten the sheaf, as 
it is told by Dr. Schechter in Some Aspects of Rabbinic 
Theology, and repeated in THE Exposirory Times for 
March, p. 245. 


*P. J. Baldensperger, in Palestine Exploration Fund 
Quarterly Statement, January 1907, p. 18. 
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the heads and left the straw standing. This agri- 
cultural custom provides two striking figures of 
speech which Job and Isaiah use. They are none 
the less striking that they are used for opposite 
purposes. Isaiah predicts the fall of Syria and of 
Israel, the two nearest enemies of the kingdom of 
Judah. It will be as clean and complete, he says, 
as when the harvestman gathers an armful of the 
standing corn and snips off the heads with his 
other hand. Job also has seen the process, and 
has been struck with the cleanness and the ease of 
it. It is an illustration to him of the death of the 
wicked, a death that is often quick and painless, 
when surely in all fairness it ought to be a long 
drawn out agony. 


6. The only reference to ears of corn in the 
New Testament, beyond the use of the word in the 
Parable of the Corn (Mk 478), is found in the account 
of a certain occasion upon which Christ and His 
disciples entered a field of standing corn, and 
the disciples plucked the ears and ate, rubbing 
them in their hands. The Pharisees challenged 
our Lord for allowing them to do it. Not, 
however, because they plucked the corn, but 
because they did it on the Sabbath day. For 
the law was laid down in Deuteronomy (23%) 
that any one might walk into a field of stand- 
ing corn and pluck and eat, the only restriction 
being that he must not use a sickle to mow it 
down. 

The Pharisees were concerned about 
Sabbath, not about the corn. We are more 
concerned about the corn than about the Sabbath. 
We allow hungry men to eat lawful food on the 
Sabbath, but we do not allow them to take what 
belongs to another on any day. Are we more 
anxious to render to man the things that are man’s 
than to God the things that are God’s? We may 
be. 
Christ Himself that turned the law of the Sabbath 
into liberty. He said that the Sabbath was made 
for man. 
Lord of the Sabbath. 


the Owner for the use of it. 


a good farmer, that his barns may be fuller, but 
that he may have the more to give to the poor. 
And if he recognizes, as the Hebrew farmer did, 
that what he gives to the poor he lends to the 


But let us remember two things: (1) It was | 


But He said also that the Son of Man is | 
We may use the Sabbath, | 


then, but not abuse it, because we must answer to — 
(2) The modern | 


farmer is concerned to prevent waste ; not, if he is | 


the | 


Lord, then he does not even make the distinction 
between what is God’s and what is man’s, He 
presents the cattle and the corn which he gives to 
the poor as an offering to God, and it is a sacrifice 
of a sweet-smelling savour. 


7. Now return to the man from Baal-Shalishah. 
And notice two things about his gift. 

r. It was a sacrificial offering. The sacrifices 
of the Old Testament may be most easily divided 
into bloody and unbloody offerings. They were 
either cattle or corn. The unbloody sacrifice, 
which is curiously called the meal offering in the 
Revised Version, and yet more curiously the 
meat offering in the Authorized, is described in 
Ly 2! as ‘corn in the ear parched with fire.’ 
‘bruised corn of the fresh ear.’ The official 
offering had oil poured upon it and frankincense 
laid over it. The man from Baal-Shalishah may 
not have seasoned his offering with oil or scented 
it with frankincense. For as he did not bring it 
to the priests, 1t may not have been an official 
offering. But it was an offering to God, an un- 
bloody sacrifice. It cost him something to bring 
it; and he brought it to the man of God, who 
accepted it in the name of God. 

2. He gave before he gathered. Our method 
usually is to gather in the harvest, including the 
gleanings, before we give to the poor. If we give 
it is because our barns are full. And then, just 
because it is all safely gathered in, we sometimes 
forget to give, or do not see the necessity. Some- 
times we use the best for ourselves, and give to 
God the refuse. ‘Don’t wait,’ says Thomas 
Champness, ‘till you have churned and give God 
the buttermilk.’ That is not the way the Hebrew 
farmer was taught to give. The unbloody offering 
had to be of the firstfruits. This is a point which 
the Israelite could not mistake, the law is so clear 
and emphatic. ‘Ye shall eat neither bread, nor 
parched corn, nor fresh ears, until ye have brought 
the oblation of your God’ (Lv 23!4). The man 
from Baal-Shalishah did not make a mistake. He 
brought, we are told, ‘ bread of the firstfruits.’ It 
was made of the very earliest ears that could be 
gathered. His gift consisted largely of the ears 
themselves, the first fresh ears that he could find. 
Thus he gave before he gathered, and was able to 
say with Burns: 

I’ll get a blessin’ wi’ the lave, 
And never miss’t. 
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The Constraint of Love. 


MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF 2 Cor. V. 14. 
‘For the love of Christ constraineth us.’ 


I. Is there anything that will enable a man to 
do what he knows he ought to do? ‘I see and 
approve the better things, I follow the worse,’ is 
an old saying, and it gives a picturesque expression 
to a wide human experience. 


The literature of the nations is rich in the expression of 
moral truth, and in the vision of what conduct ought to be. 
The history of the peoples shows at every point that they 
have not realized their ideals. It is not necessary to 
illustrate this fact at any length. Take the writings of 
‘Confucius or the legends of the Buddha, take the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, or the writings of the Stoics, and out of 
any of these a rich and full ideal of what human life ought 
to be may easily be drawn. In fact, man has never been 
left without a vision of what he ought to be, but the difficulty 
lay in the lack of moral power to carry out the ideal of what 
«conduct ought to be.? 


1. What motives have been tried to make men 
do their duty? Self-interest has been urged, in 
cone or other of its many forms. Has it~ suc- 
ceeded ? 


‘The drunkard knows that drinking will destroy him, and 
yet he gets drunk. The spendthrift knows that extravagance 
will ruin him, and yet he throws away his money. I do not 
believe, says Charles Kingsley, that self-interest ever kept 
any man from any sz, though it may keep him from many 
an imprudence. Will the hope of heaven do it? That 
depends on what you mean by heaven. What people 
commonly mean by going to heaven is not going to hell. 
‘Does the fear of hell, then, make men do right? How can 
iit? The right thing is the loving thing, and neither the fear 
of hell nor the hope of heaven will teach a man to love.? 


2. Another motive that has been tried is the 
love of Christ. 


It is almost always ‘love’ which comes to the rescue of 
our otherwise wasted and aimless life, and binds its feeble 
and dissipated energies into one, banks up the channel of 
its scattered streams, and bids it flow in one strong volume 
-on to the sea which lies before it. It may be love of school, 
or love of country ; it may be love of science or of nature ; 
it may be love of children ; or that love of one for one which 
poetry and romance are never tired of celebrating. It is, as 
a fact, only when love comes to his help that a man can 
feel that life zs worth living; only then that he attains to 
any depth or unity of purpose in living. Above all these, 
solitary, triumphant, never failing (as they do), never leading 
to disappointment, never misleading, never dying out, never 
altering in the least, is the love of Christ. That is ¢he 


1]. Iverach, Zhe Other Szde of Greatness, p. 238. 
* Charles Kingsley, Sermons on National Subjects, p. 230. 


motive of all motives, fie attraction of all attractions, the 
constraining principle which binds the life into one perfect 
and enduring unity.® 


2. How does the love of Christ enable a man 
to do his duty? 

1. Gratitude, the rarest of all virtues, and the 
most sanctifying, is brought to life within him. 
‘We love him because he first loved us.’ ‘The 
gratitude which our Lord desires above all else 
consists of a responsive affection, a humble, 
thankful devotion, which offers Him not so many 
duties and services but its own burning love in 
return.’ 

We find in the Heidelberg Catechism—one of the 
characteristic documents of Reformation theology—that the 
whole section concerned with Christian ethics is placed 
under the head of ‘ Gratitude.” The Reformers knew how 
‘good works’ which are done in any lower spirit degenerate 
into a legal bondage, a painful, formal routine, until such 
works are not ‘ good’ any longer, but ‘ dead.’ 4 


2. The love of Christ not only awakens 
gratitude ; it also brings us into personal sympathy 
with the living Christ. We recognize that we are 
surrounded by a great crowd of witnesses. But 
much more than that, we have the encouragement 
of the living Lord Jesus Christ Himself at every 
step we take, before every temptation we meet. 

In a great fire a child was seen in an upper window. 
The fireman tried to save her, but was driven back by the 
terrific heat. Suddenly some one in the crowd cried out, 
‘Let us give him a cheer.’ Up went the cheer, and up 


went the man on the wings of the cheer, and the child was 
saved.® 


3- But the full explanation lies beyond the 
feeling of gratitude and beyond the sense of the 
sympathy of an ever-present Christ watching over 
us. It lies in the fact that the love of Christ, by 
bringing us into touch with Him, lifts us out of 
ourselves. For it is simply self-interest that 
prevents a man from doing his duty under all 
circumstances. And when a man feels the love 
of Christ take hold of him, he finds himself in 
fellowship with One who on every occasion pleased 
not Himself, and in response he also learns not to 
please himself, but to ‘please his neighbour for 
his good to edifying.’ 

There are four kinds of life, says James Vaughan, which 
people live. There is the life entirely and almost confessedly 


°R. Winterbotham, Sermons, p.2. 
*T,. H. Darlow, The Upward Calling, p- 250. 
° D. Hague, Zhe Life worth Living, p. 66. 
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for self. It is excused on the plea of health or nerves. 
This is the lowest type of respectable life. Next, there is 
the life of those who have their work to do. They are kind 
in their families and considerate with their dependants. 
Yet it is self. Their family is their own; their servants 
minister to their self-interest. Thirdly, there is the 
benevolent section of society. They do good works; they 
are generous almost to a fault. Yet much of their conduct 
is selfishness. To relieve sorrow and to increase others’ joy 
may be to some almost as much an indulgence as it is to 
others to spend their money upon themselves. The high 
motive is wanting, the motive that takes them out of them- 
selves. The fourth class live for Christ. Their life is an 


unselfish life. They ‘live not unto themselves’ because they 
“live unto Him,’? 


3. The love of Christ makes itself felt in two 
ways. It is both expulstve and impulsive. It 
drives out the evil, and it introduces the good. 
‘There is a famous sermon by Dr. Chalmers on 
the expulsive power of a new affection.’ Readers 
of that sermon will remember how that great 
preacher dwelt on this profound thought.? But 
the love of Christ is also positive? It gathers 
into itself all the forces of the man, directs them 
to new ends, and furnishes them for a larger 
growth. Especially does the love of Christ 
enlarge the operation of a man’s interests till 
they are coextensive with the interests of Christ 
Himself. 

A passionate attachment to wife and children will make 
it impossible for a man consciously to do anything inconsistent 
with their highest welfare. A patriot will never consent to 
do anything which would tend to injure his own country. 
So it is with all passionate attachments: they purify within 
their own range. But then, outside their own range they are 
powerless. A man devoted to his own household may 
not hesitate to do something inconsistent with the welfare 
of other households. Nay, in the interest of his own family 
he may not hesitate to injure the families of other people. 
A patriot devoted to the interests of his own country may, 
through the influence of that devotion, be the enemy of 
another country.? 


4. The word which Paul uses for the operation 
of the love of Christ is a strong one. He says the 
love of Christ constraineth us. He means that 
it keeps us within bounds, prevents us from 
wandering to other objects than the service of God 
and man.t The only other occurrence of the word 
in the Pauline Epistles is Ph 17°, ‘I am in a 
strait betwixt the two,’ which Lightfoot paraphrases, 


1 See J. Vaughan, Brighton Pulpit, No. 839. 
27. Iverach, Ze Other Side of Gfeatness, p. 244. 
3 Jbid. p. 245. 

4 A, Plummer, in Cambridge Greek Testament. 
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Lam hemmed in on both sides, I am prevented from 
inclining one way or the other. The figure is that 
of a road between two walls or of a river between 
its banks. 


I often think of Paul and the great Yangtsze together. On 
its way to the sea the mighty stream has to encounter many 
obstacles, and flows in varied channels. In its upper courses, 
its bed in many places is uneven and narrow; but it never 
stops. Now it dashes against the rocks like a mad thing, 
and now it rushes through a narrow gorge at a mill-race 
speed. Then it emerges into a wide and even channel, and 
flows on quietly, calmly, and majestically to the sea. But 
its flow is ever onward, continuous, irresistible. Try and 
turn it back, and you will find it impossible. Tell it to stop, 
and it will tell you that it cannot. Ask it why, and it will 
reply: ‘A mighty law has taken possession of me, and is 
carrying me onwards, ever onwards. The law of gravity 
constraineth me.’ So it was with the great Apostle. The 
love of Christ, like a mighty law, had taken possession of 
him, and was carrying him onwards, ever onwards. He 
could not turn back, he could not stop, he could not help 
himself. The love of Christ constraineth mze.° 


5. But what is this love that constrains us? Is 
it our love for Christ, or Christ’s love for us? 
There is no question that it is Christ’s love for 
us. Of course we must respond to the love of 
Christ. Otherwise its sweetness is wasted on 
the desert air. But the love of which Paul 
felt the pressure was the redeeming love of 
Christ for him. 

The genitive of the person after ‘love’ (dyd77) is in St. 
Paul’s Epistles always szdjective.® The passages for the 
love of God are Ro 5° (‘the love of God hath been shed 
abroad in our hearts’) 8%, 2 Co 1344, 2 Th 3°; and for the 
love of Christ Ro 8*° (‘who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ ?’), Eph 3! (‘to know the love of Christ’). St. 
Paul often uses the verb to love (d@yamdw) to express man’s 
love to God, but never the substantive. St. John’s usage, 
on the other hand, varies, the genitive being sometimes 
objective, sometimes subjective.” 


The advantage of this is obvious. We are able 
to persevere in unselfishness. Many Christian 
men endeavour to rouse themselves into energy 
by the strength of their own devotion. Hence 
their energy is. fitful, and depends upon excite- 
ments. The constraint of Christ’s love suggests 
not an emotion in a man, but a power not his 
acting upon him—an atmosphere surrounding his 
spirit and pressing on it from every side.® 


5 Griffith John, 4 Vozce from China, p. 51. 

8 See Cremer, Bzblico- Theological Lexicon, p. 594. 

7jJ. H. Bernard, in Exposttor’s Greek Testament. 

8See E. L. Hull, Sermons Preached at King’s Lynn, i. 
102, 
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I cannot do it alone, 
The waves run fast and high, 
And the fogs close chill around, 
And the light goes out in the sky ; 
But I know that we two 
Shall win in the end, 
Jesus and I. 


Coward and wayward and weak, 
I change with the changing sky ; 
To-day so eager and brave, 
To-morrow not caring to try; 
But He never gives in, 
So we two shall win, 
Jesus and I. 


MirainiBus Puerisque. 
Ex Ore Infantium. 


Little Jesus, wast Thou shy 
Once, and just so small as I? 
And what did it feel like to be 
Out of heaven, and just like me? 


Didst Thou kneel at night to pray, 

And didst Thou join Thy hands, this way ? 
And did they tire sometimes, being young, 
And make the prayer seem very long? 


And dost Thou like it best, that we 
Should join our hands and pray to Thee? 
I used to think, before I knew, 

The prayer not said unless we do. 


And did Thy Mother at the night 

Kiss Thee, and fold the clothes in right? 
And didst Thou feel quite good in bed, 
Kissed, and sweet, and Thy prayers said? 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


Francis Thompson had a hard life. He was at 
first intended for the priesthood. A Lancashire 
man by birth, he was educated at Ushaw. When 


he decided that he had no vocation for the Church, 
he turned his thoughts to the profession of 
medicine, and for some time studied at Owen’s 
College, Manchester. This, however, was less 
satisfactory. He could not bear it. So he came 
to London and gave his life to letters. And if this 
life afforded him an outlet for his flights of thought 
and imagination, if in a large measure it satisfied 
the hunger of his soul and the thirst of his mind, 
it failed him altogether in his care for his poor 
body. He tasted poverty in its lowest dregs. 
Many and many a time he was on the cruel streets 
of London at night with nowhere to rest his head. 
He sold matches and held horses’ heads to get a 
few pence to buy food. I will not dwell further 
on the sad picture, except to say, that about 
the time of his thirty-first year a good Samaritan 
came to him who lifted him from the depths, 
and made him write; and published his work, and 
saw to it that he should always know where to find 
a meal and welcome. 

But the poet ever lived alone, alone and yet not 
alone, alone with himself and God and Our Lady 


and the Saints. He always remained poor, though 
he did not again go down the deep pit of despair 
as heretofore. ‘The fruits of his risen life of reason 
are now bequeathed to mankind in his three books 
of poetry : Poems, published in 1893; Szszer Songs, 
in 1895; and ew Poems, 1897. He also wrote a 
little book in prose called Health and Holiness, a 
Study of the Relations between Brother Ass the 
Body, and his Rider the Soul. This was in 1905. 
One more poem, contributed to the new series 
of the Dublin” Review, completes the record of 
Francis Thompson’s work. He died in 1907.! 


Thomas J. Gerrard, in the Catholic World, February 
1908, p. 613. 


Tbe Day of the Crucifixion. 


By THE Rev. Davip Situ, D.D., BLaircowRIE. 


ALL the Evangelists agree that our Lord was 
crucified on a Friday and rose on the ensuing 
Sunday ; and, were the Synoptics the sole records, 
it would be no less certain that the Friday 
was Passover-day, 15th Nisan, and the supper 
which He had eaten with His disciples in the 


Upper Room the previous evening, the regular 
Paschal meal (Mt 2617 = Mk 14!2=Lk 227), But, 
turning to the Fourth Gospel, one finds what 
looks like a different representation. (1) Jn 13} 
_ seems to put the Last Supper ‘ defore the Feast 


| of the Passover.” (2) Next morning, when they 
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brought Jesus before Pilate, the rulers would not 
enter the Preetorium, ‘¢hat they might not be defiled, 
but might eat the Passover’ (18?8)—a clear evi- 
dence, apparently, that they had not eaten the 
Paschal meal the previous evening, but had it still 
in prospect. (3) Thrice over (1914 31-4) it is said 
that the day of the Crucifixion was zapackeuy, 
meaning, it is supposed, 14th Nisan, the day of 
preparation for the Passover. 

Hence it would appear that, according to John, 
the Friday on which Jesus was crucified was not, 
as the Synoptists represent, Passover-day, the 15th 
of Nisan, but Preparation-day, the 14th; and the 
supper which He had eaten with His disciples 
the previous evening, if it was indeed the Paschal 
meal, had been eaten a day too soon, on the 
evening which closed the 13th day of Nisan, and 
which, according to the Jewish reckoning, ushered 
in the 14th. 

Here is no mere question of curious scholar- 
ship, but one which involves great issues. Not 
only is such a discrepancy regarding that supremely 
sacred event painful to religious sentiment, but it 
touches the historicity of the evangelic narratives ; 
and therefore it is no wonder that students of the 
New Testament have laboured, often with amaz- 
ing ingenuity, to effect a reconciliation. Perhaps 
the boldest device is that of old Lightfoot, who 
identifies the Johannine supper, not with the 
Synoptists’ Passover supper in the Upper Room, 
but with the supper in Simon the Leper’s house 
(Mk 14°9= Mt 26°18), which, misled by Mk 14'= 
Mt 262, he supposes to have been held at Bethany 
two days before the Passover.! It is true that 
John says nothing about the Passover, and does 
not report the institution of the Lord’s Supper ; 
but a comparison of Jn 13%° with Mt 26%*=Mk 
14°20 = Lk 2234 suffices to establish the identity of 
the Johannine supper with that of the Synoptists 
in the Upper Room. 

Reconciliation has been attempted along two 
main lines— 

1. John’s account has been accepted and that of the 
Synoptists brought into harmony therewtth. 

(1) Zhe supper in the Upper Room was not a 


Passover at all. So Clement of Alexandria: In 


1 The supper in Simon the Leper’s house is unquestion- 
ably identical with the Johannine supper at Bethany six 
days before the Passover (Jn 127). Mark and Matthew 


probably inserted it where it stands in.their narratives as 
casting light on the traitor’s action (Mk 14” Y=Mt 26%*%), 


previous years Jesus had kept the Passover and 
eaten the lamb, but on the day before He suffered 
as the true Paschal Lamb He taught His disciples 
the mystery of the type.2 So also, according to 
the Chronicon Paschale, Apolinarius of Hierapolis, 
Hippolytus, and Peter of Alexandria. 

(2) Since the Passover-day, falling that year on 
Friday, was reckoned as a Sabbath (Lev 2387-11-15), 
the Jews, to avoid the inconvenience of two successive 
Sabbaths (‘quia populo nimis dure fuissent continue 
bidut feria’), postponed the Passover by a day: Jesus 
adhered to the day fixed by the Law. So Calvin.3 
The Synoptists are therefore right in calling 
the Lord’s Supper a Passover, and John also 
is right in saying that, when the Jews crucified 
Jesus, they had their Passover meal still in 
prospect. The objection to this is that, while 
in certain circumstances the Passover might be 
postponed to a later month, it had always to 
be celebrated on the 15th day; nor, moreover, 
would the priests have suffered any, least of all 
Jesus and His disciples, to sacrifice their lamb in 
the Temple on another day than that appointed by 
the Sanhedrin.# 

(3) Jesus anticipated the Passover, knowing that 
at the proper time He would be lying in His 
grave. ‘This is put forward by Chrysostom ® as an 
alternative explanation of Jn 187°; and it is the 
theory of Grotius, who holds that there was no 
lamb at the Lord’s Supper ; it was a racya pvypo- 
veuTiukov, not a macya Oio.ov. Fatal, however, 
alike to this theory and to Calvin’s is Luke’s 
express statement (227) that Jesus ate the Passover 
on the general Passover-day, ev 7 eer Overbar 7d 
TAT XO. 

The supposed Johannine account is not without 
a certain attractiveness, since there are facts which 


2Fragm. in Chron. Pasch. See Dindorf’s Clem. Alex. 


Op. iii. p. 498. 

3On Mt 26". Cf. Chrysost. Zz Mt. ixxxv.: The rulers 
spent the night waiting for.the return of the arrest-party with 
Jesus, and therefore they did not eat the Passover. Next day 
they ate it and broke the Law oid rh émcOuuiay thy mepl Thy 
cpayiy Tairny. ode yap dv 6 Xpurrds mapéBy Tov Katpov Tod 
Ildoya, adX’ éxeivor of mavta TokpaovTes kal puplous Karas 
TATOOVTES VOMOUS. 

4 See Lightfoot on Mk 14”. 

> In Joan. \xxxii.: Hroe ofy 7b TdoxXa Tiy eoprny wicay 
héyet, 3) Ore rére érolovy 7d mdoxa, atrds dé mpd muds avrd 
mapéowKe Tnpoyv Thy éavrod opayiy Th Tapackeun Ore Kal 
To madavoy éylvero Td macxa. This sentence, it has been 
remarked, writes the programme for subsequent discussion 
down to the present day. 
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seem at the first glance to tell against the 
Synoptic representation -and to prove that the 
Lord’s Supper must have taken place on the even- 
ing before the Passover-day. The Synoptists 
all record that after the Supper Jesus and the 
Eleven left the city and went out to Olivet (Mt 
2430 — Mk 1426 = Lk 22°9), whereas the Law required 
that no one should ‘go out at the door of his 
house until the morning’ (Ex 12”). This require- 
ment, however, had been set aside in the time of 
our Lord ;! and even had it been still in force it 
would hardly have restrained Jesus. ‘ Permit,’ 
says Lightfoot, ‘the Lion of the Tribe of Judah 
not to be bound by those spider webs.’ Again, 
since the Passover-day was reckoned as a Sabbath, 
it has been deemed inconceivable that not merely 
should Judas, Joseph of Arimathzea, and the 
women have gone to market (Jn 137, Mk 1546, Mk 
161), but above all that Jesus should have been 
crucified on that day. In fact, however, the 
Passover-day, though called a Sabbath, was less 
strictly observed than the ordinary Sabbath. 
Servile work was prohibited, but trade went 6n.? 
And, while the Athenian law forbade the execu- 
tion of criminals during religious festivals,* Jewish 
sentiment, singularly enough, was less fastidious. 
Executions during the Passover season were in no 
wise uncommon, instances occurring from King 
David’s time (2 S 21°) down to apostolic days: 
James the Apostle was executed during the days 
of Unleavened Bread (Ac 1214), and James the 
Lord’s brother on the Passover-day.+ The strict 
R. Akiba ordained that a certain criminal should 
be conveyed to Jerusalem and kept till the Pass- 
over, and then executed in sight of the people in 
accordance with Dt 1733.5 The Talmud, indeed, 
asserts that Jesus was executed on the day before 
the Passover, but this is nothing else than an 
attempt on the part of the later Jews to eliminate 
an ugly fact by rewriting history and thus silence 
the taunts of Christian writers. ‘Oimpia cecitas !’ 
exclaims Augustine, commenting on Jn 18%. 
‘Habitaculo videlicet contaminarentur alieno, et 
non contaminarentur scelere proprio.’® The asser- 


1 See Wetstein on Mk 1479, 

* Edersheim, Life and Times, ii. p. 508; Lightfoot, ii. 
Pp. 759- 

3 Cf. Plat. Phed. 584; Plut. Phoc. § 37. 

4 Hegesippus apud Eus. AZ. ii. 23. 

> See Wetstein on Mt 26°. 

5 In Joan. Ev. Tract. cxiv. § 2. 
Ixxxii. 


Cf. Chrysost. Zz Joan. 


tion that Jesus was executed on the day before the 
Passover is of a piece with the other which 
accompanies it, that for forty days prior to His 
execution a herald went before Him proclaiming 
His offence and inviting any who could attest 
His innocence, to come forward and do so.?_ Once 
more, when Simon of Cyrene was impressed to 
carry the cross, he was coming dz’ dypod, from 
his work, it is supposed; and he would not have 
been working in his field had it been the Passover- 
day. But Simon was not a resident in Jerusalem. 
He was one of the multitude of strangers who 
had come up to celebrate the Feast, and, lodging, 
as so many, including Jesus and the Twelve, 
were obliged or preferred to do, outside the 
gates, he was coming from the country (ax dypod, 
rure) to worship in the Temple at the hour of 
morning prayer. 

2. The Synoptists account has been accepted, and 
that of John brought into harmony therewith. 

Few nowadays will question that, if it be neces- 
sary to choose between them, the testimony of the 
Synoptists should in this instance be preferred to 
that of the Fourth Gospel; and recent criticism ® 
rejects the latter as unhistorical, and explains it as 
originating in the idea, suggested by Paul (1 Co 
5") and expressly asserted by Clement of Alex- 
andria, Apollinarius, Hippolytus, and Peter of 
Alexandria, that, since Jesus was Himself the 
Paschal Lamb, He must have been slain on 14th 
Nisan. In support of this theory it is pointed out 
that John, by way of proving Him the true Paschal 
Lamb, cites the legal requirement that the lamb’s 
bones should not be broken (Ex 124°, Nu 932), as 
fulfilled in the case of Jesus (19°); that he throws 
the anointing at Bethany back to the roth Nisan 
(121), the day on which the Paschal lamb was 
chosen (Ex 12°); and that, in opposition to the 
Synoptists (Mk 15%, Mt 2744= Mk 15°9=Lk 2344), 
he represents Jesus as still before Pilate at the 
sixth hour, ze. noon (19/4), with the design, it is 
alleged, of making the Crucifixion coincide with 
the sacrifice of the Paschal lambs, which were 
slain in the Temple from 3 to 5 p.m.® The theory 
is more ingenious than convincing. It takes no 
account of the probability that John reckoned the 
hours of the day, not, like the Synoptists, from 


7 See Lightfoot on Mt 27°). 

8 After Strauss: Keim, Schmiedel (in Zxcycl. Bibl., art. 
‘John, Son of Zebedee’). 

9 Jos. De Bell. Jud. vi. 9, § 3. 
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6 a.m. to 6 p.m., but, according to the alternative 
method, from midnight to midnight; and since 
by the ‘ninth hour’ he means 6 a.m., he is in full 
agreement with the Synoptists (cf. Mt 27!2=Mk 
151). Moreover, Jesus was none the less the true 
Paschal Lamb though he was not crucified between 
3 and 5 p.m. on the 14th of Nisan, but at 9 a.m. on 
the 15th. Although he spoke of Christ as ‘our 
Paschal Lamb’ (1 Co 5"), Paul regarded the Last 
Supper as the regular Paschal meal, calling the 
communion cup in the same Epistle (1o!%) ‘the 
Cup of Blessing.’ 2 

While recent critics are right in accepting the 
Synoptic account, it may be questioned whether 
their rejection of the Johannine account as irre- 
concilable therewith be not a hasty verdict, due 
partly to a foregone conviction of the unhistoricity 
of the Fourth Gospel and partly to misunder- 
standing of the passages at issue. Let us consider 
these afresh :-— 

Jn 131 is the crucial passage, and the difficulty 
connected with it is due to misapprehension of its 
significance. It is in truth an independent para- 
graph, and has no bearing whatever on the date 
of the Supper.. What the Evangelist says is that, 
as the end drew near, the disciples observed a 
singular access of tenderness in their Master’s 
bearing towards them. He had always loved 
them, but then He showed them His heart and de- 
monstrated His affection as He had never done 
hitherto. ‘ Before the Feast of the Passover, Jesus, 
knowing that His hour had come that He should 
pass out of this world unto the Father, having loved 
His own that were in the world, loved them to the 
uttermost—loved them as He had never done 
before.’ It was the tenderness of imminent 
farewell. Then, beginning a new paragraph, the 
evangelist goes on to recount the story of the 
Supper (vv.? 594), assuming, according to his wont, 
an acquaintance on the part of his readers with 

1 Plin, A.M. ii. 79. 

276 morhpioy ‘ris evdoylas, 72727 DID, the name of the 
third Paschal cup, so called because thanks were given over 
it. 

3 cis TéNos, not Zo the end, but to the uttermost. Chrysost. 
In, Joan. \xix.: cides THs wé\wv eyKaradiumave avTods 7Pod- 
porépay riy dydany emidelxvurar; To yap &yamryoas eis TéAOS 
Hyarnoev avtovs, ToIro Sydol, oddév Evédurev Gv Tov oPdbdpa 
ayarGvra elkos fv mofou. Euth. Zig.: ayamjoas otv, pot, 
ros wabyras dxpe Tod rére KatpoO rére maddov Tydmnoev 
avrovs: rd yap eis TEAOS 7d oHddpa Sydol. Emel yap eweddev 
Hin dmobavety kal dmodurety avrous émirelver Thy aydmny els 
eumipevua py juns avTod cpodporépas, 


the details of time and arrangement given by the 
Synoptists (Mt 261719 = Mk 14!%16 = Lk 227-18), 
Had he been dating the Supper, he would not 
have used so vague a phrase as ‘before the Feast.’ 
Had he differed from the Synoptists, he would, as 
in other instances, have corrected their error with 
a precise definition of the day. 

Again, it is a false inference from Jn 1878 that 
on the day of the Crucifixion the Jews had the 
Paschal meal still in prospect, and that it was 
therefore the Preparation-day, 14th Nisan. They 
would indeed have been defiled had they entered 
a heathen house, but the defilement would have 
lasted only until evening, and then, after due 
ablution, they could have eaten the Paschal meal. 
The reply of Strauss, that they would nevertheless 
have beén disqualified for the business of prepar- 
ing the Passover on the afternoon of the r4th, 
overlooks the fact that it was not necessary for 
them to make the preparations themselves; ac- 
cording to the Law, they could have deputed the 
business to their servants, even as Jesus deputed it 
to Peterand John.‘ It was not the Paschal supper 
that they would have been unable to eat had they 
entered Pilate’s preetorium, but the Chagigah or 
thankoffering, which consisted usually of a bullock. 
And not only was 15th Nisan the day on which 
the Chagigah should be offered,® but every wor- 
shipper had to present it in the Temple zz propria 
persona.® To our minds the phrase ‘eat the Pass- 
over’ naturally suggests the Paschal supper, but 
on Jewish lips it had also a larger significance. 
Alike in the Scriptures and in the Talmud it is 
used of the celebration of the entire feast, includ- 
ing the Chagigah.? Nor should it be overlooked 
that elsewhere in the Fourth Gospel 70 wacya is 
invariably employed in its larger sense, denoting 
not the Paschal supper as in Mt 2617=Mk 14?= 
Lk 2278, but the whole feast, tiv éopriv racav.$ 
It is inconceivable that in this solitary instance 
John should have departed from his wsws loguendt. 
It is noteworthy in this connexion that after the 
Crucifixion, éydas yevonévys, Joseph of Arimatheea 
visited Pilate and requested the Lord’s body 
(Mt 2757 °8=Mk 154% 8=Lk 23°52=Jn 19%), 

4 See Lightfoot on Mk 14°, 

5 Lightfoot on Jn 18°8, 


6 Lightfoot on Mk 15”. 
7Dt 162, 2 Ch 30% 2% 24 35% 819, Ezek 45°74. Menach. 


3. 1: ‘ Vitulus et juvencus quem mactant nomine Paschatis.’ 
Nota illud, says Lightfoot, Vitelus est Pascha uti et agnus. 
SO pn Bee Ge nike iets 
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He had no less reason than his colleagues in 
the rulership to dread pollution, and he went 
without scruple to Pilate’s house, because, un- 
like them in the morning, he had already 
that afternoon celebrated the solemnity of the 
Chagigah. 

Finally, with regard to John’s reiterated state- 
ment that the day of the Crucifixion was Prepara- 
tion, it is a hasty assumption that zapackevy here 
means the day of preparation for the Passover, ze. 
14th Nisan. It is true that the word was used of 
the preparation for the Passover or any other feast, 
but it was also used by the Jews, alternatively with 
mpooaBBarov,! as the regular name for Friday, the 
day of preparation for the weekly Sabbath.? The 
term was taken over by the Christians,’ and to this 
day it remains the regular name for Friday on the 
Greek calendar. It means Friday in Mk 15%?, 
Mt 27°, Lk 23°4, and a false presupposition is the 
sole reason for attaching to it a different signi- 
ficance on the lips of John. When he says jv 
mapackevn Tod macxa (19!*), he means, not ‘it-was 
the Preparation for the Passover,’ which would 
require 7 mapackevy, but ‘it was Friday of the 


1Mk 15%, Epiphan. Heres. 72, § 2. 

2 Jos. Ant. xvi. 6, § 2. Wetstein on Mt 27. 

3 Didache, viii.; Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. § 75: rijs 
vnotelas Ta aivlywara THY Nuep&v ToiTwY, THs TeTpddos Kal 
THs TapacKkevns Néyw. emipnutfovrar yap 7 wey “Hpuov 7h dé 
’"Agpodirns. Tert. De Jejun. § 14. 
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Passover-season.’ And if by rapackevy he means 
Friday in 1931, the reason of his statement is ob- 
vious. ‘That Sabbath-day was a great one,’ not 
because, being at once the weekly Sabbath and 
Passover-day, it was Sabbath in a double sense, 
but, as Lightfoot puts it, because (1) it was a 
Sabbath, (2) it was the day on which the people 
appeared before the Lord in the Temple (Ex 231”), 
and (3) it was the day on which the sheaf of the 
first-fruits was reaped (Lv 2314). 

In his account of the Quartodeciman contro- 
versy Eusebius‘ quotes from Ireneus a remarkable 
story. The Christians of Asia Minor ‘observed 
the 14th day of the moon in connexion with the 
Feast of the Saviour’s Passover, év 7 Qvew To mpé- 
Barov “lovdatous rponyopevero’: and when Polycarp, 
John’s disciple and friend, visited Anicetus at 
Rome, he defended the usage on the ground that 
it had been the usage of John and the rest of the 
Apostles in the days when he companied with 
them. That is to say, Polycarp had it from John 
that the Lord had celebrated the Passover and 
instituted the Supper, agreeably to the Synoptic 
representation, on the 14th day of the moon, or, 
according to the Jewish reckoning, on 15th Nisan ; 
and it follows either that, as Baur argues, the 
Fourth Gospel is not John’s, or that, in accord- 
ance with our reasoning, the Johannine and the 
Synoptic accounts agree. 

2 IERI ORS, oY 


Riterature. 


REVELATION. 


How Gop HAS SPOKEN: DIVINE REVELA- 
TION IN NATURE, IN MAN, IN HEBREW 
HIsTORY, AND IN JESUS CuRIsT. By 
John Wilson, M.A.,D.D. (7. & 7. Clark. 
5s. net.) 


Tuis is the work of a believer. It is the work of a 
believer in Christ, whose mind has been trained by 
the word of God, by the discipline of life, and by 
the literature of the world. This is his apologia. 
It is his answer concerning the hope that is in him. 

Dr. Wilson has written on the great matter. 
There are thousands of little questions, and we lose 
ourselves in the wood. The great matter is that 
God has spoken. We lose ourselves in the wood 


till sometimes we doubt if God has spoken at all, 
and sometimes we stoutly deny it. Dr. Wilson is 
aware. He does not despise any. His answer to 
our doubt, to our fiercest denial, is a candid 
convincing history of the way in which God has 
made Himself known to men from the beginning 
until now. 

The writing is extremely attractive. It is simple 
and suitable to its subject. It is an apologia, but 
there are no tricks of style to turn our attention 
upon himself. And the arrangement of material is 
as simple and suitable as the style. The book is 
in five parts. The first part describes the revela- 
tion of God in nature. It opens with a chapter 
which might have been called fine writing if it were 
not so unconscious. It is writing that uses the 
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imagination freely, but never loses touch with 
scientific fact. Dr. Wilson is a Darwinian. The 
second part is the revelation of God in man’s 
nature. It is here that men are losing their heads 
most utterly now. Man, they say, is the maker 
of God as well as of himself. He chooses his 
religion, or refuses it, Buddhism to-day, Secularism 
to-morrow. Dr. Wilson takes the new attitude to 
Buddhism and to Secularism. He sees how God 
has spoken and is speaking even in Secularism. 
And then he comes to the Hebrews. 

The third part gives the revelation of God in 
the Hebrewreligion. It is the testing part. There 
are six things that distinguish the religion of the 
Hebrews as we have it in the Old Testament— 
distinct monotheism, the greatness of God, the 
Divine righteousness, the Covenant Alliance, the 
intense reality of God in the Hebrew conscious- 
ness, the sense of sin. 

The fourth part is the revelation of God by 
Incarnation, and the fifth is the revelation of God 
in the Atonement. Incarnation is a difficult word : 
Dr. Wilson deals with Jesus. First he brings out 
the significance of Jesus’ personality. Then he 
describes His early life and public ministry. God 
was in Christ. And that leads to the Atonement. 
The last part is the greatest part of a great book. 


tHe LeILOSOLPaY OF WYCLIF. 


EUROPEAN PHILOSOPHY. By 
DED: (Blackwood. 


STUDIES IN 
James Lindsay, 
ros. 6d. net.) 


Dr. James Lindsay of Kilmarnock has been 
called to the study of Philosophy, and no man has 
been more faithful in our time to his high calling. 
There is scarcely a professional teacher of Philo- 
sophy, there is certainly no minister of Religion, 
who comes within sight of him in the production 
of philosophical writing. We find his name every 
other month in one or more of the great magazines, 
English or American; and every other year we 
receive another substantial volume from his hand. 

In the present volume he covers the whole 
history of philosophical speculation. His purpose, 
however, is not to write a systematic history of 
Philosophy. The volume consists of studies. 
But the studies are so arranged that we have an 
account of most of the great movements in 
Philosophy and many of the great men. Some of 
the chapters are inevitably mere sketches. But in 


_ historian. 


the briefest and sketchiest of them Dr. Lindsay 
has been careful to emphasize what seems to him 
of most permanent value, or at any rate what he 
believes will do most to set the minds of the next 
generation athinking. 

The chapter in which we have found most interest 
is the twelfth. Its subject is the philosophy of 
Wyclif. For that chapter, if for that chapter alone, 
the book is worth buying. 


A NEW HISTORY OF METHODISM. 


A New History or METHopIsmM. Edited 
by W. J. Townsend, D.D., HW. B. Workman, 
M.A., D.Lit., George Eayrs, F.R.Hist.S. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. Two Vols. 30s.) 


It is the day of the subdivision of labour. The 
New History of Methodism has three editors and 
about twenty different authors. The Cambridge 
Press has set the fashion with its ‘Cambridge 
Modern History,’ its ‘Cambridge History of English 
Literature,’ and so on. It has set the fashion 
emphatically and almost aggressively. But the 
fashion is not altogether without its faults. The 
‘Cambridge Modern History’ itself, though planned 
by the omniscience of Lord Acton, and executed 
by the omnipresence of Professor Prothero and 
his fellow-editors, is not an unquestionable success. 
And in so far as it is less than a success, that is due 
simply to the subdivision of labour upon it. The 
chapters do not dovetail; the stream of history 
does not run majestically ; the country is covered 
by short rivers of varying depth and velocity which 
do not always flow into one another. 

The History of Methodism is saved from that 
serious fault by the nature of its subject. Itis a 
History of Methodism all the world over. Now, 
no single person could possibly write a history of 
Methodism in England and a history of Methodism 
in America. Such a history, if it were attempted, 
would carry no weight with it. But the subdivision 
in this History also has probably been carried too 
far. Thus British Wesleyan Methodism would 
have made a more consistent impression if it had 
all been written by one of the three authors 
between whom it has been apportioned. On the 
other hand, it is quite right that each of the great 
branches of Methodism should have its own 
It is a distinct advantage to have the 
separate biographical chapters placed in the hands 
of separate men, each of whom has made a special 
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study of his subject. The chapter on the Oxford 
Methodists has been written by the Rev. David 
Brook, M.A., D.C.L., Ex-President of the National 
Council of the Evangelical Churches of England 
and Wales; that on John Wesley by the Rev. 
Thomas E. Brigden; that on Charles Wesley and 
the Hymn-Writers of Methodism by the Rev. 
Frederick L. Wiseman, B.A.; that on George 
Whitefield by the Rev. W. B. FitzGerald, Secretary 
of the Wesley Guild of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church. : 

Except in this general way it is not easy to 
criticise the book or any of its chapters. The 
most difficult chapter to write must surely have 
been the chapter on the last fifty years. For here 
the historian has to rely on his own judgment; he 
has to gather the materials for his judgment from 
newspapers and pamphlets; and he has to avoid 
taking a controversialist’s side on controversies 
which are still in existence. The chapter has been 
written by Professor Waddy Moss of Didsbury. 
We have just one question to ask about it. 
Has enough been made of the force which 
Methodism has been these fifty years on the side 
of social Christianity? And in that connexion 
it is curious that the AZethodist Times is omitted 
from the list of authorities. All the same it is a 
great chapter. Dr. Waddy Moss has been able to 
rise to the height of his undertaking. 

The value, and still more the interest, of this 
new. History of Methodism is increased by, the 
number of excellent illustrations which the book 


contains. 
eee eget 


Tbe Books of the WUtonté. 


It is just time for another substantial volume 
from Dr. Edwin Abbott ; it must be about a year 
since the last appeared. And here it is. It is 
a discussion of the title ‘Son of Man,’ a discus- 
sion involving endless research and the solution 
of problems which require the most, delicate con- 
sideration. Yet here it is with all its learning and 
all its logic. And it represents only a fraction of 
the work which Dr. Abbott has accomplished 
throughout the year. 

For he tells us that he has a much larger and 
more abstruse work in the press, a work which 
will contain the whole of the evidence. This 
volume contains but a summary of it. The title 
of this work is Zhe Message of the Son of Man 


(A. & C. Black; 4s. 6d. net). The title of the 
larger work is to be simply Zhe Son of Man. 

Dr. Abbott is an old man now. But old age 
is not making him conservative. What he finds 
to be the meaning of ‘the Son of Man’ is seen 
as soon as the dedication is read. This is the 
dedication: ‘To “the Sons of Man” is dedicated 
this attempt to help them to understand the 
Message of THE SON OF MAN.’ 


The criticism of the Fourth Gospel is a subject 
of immense magnitude and exceeding difficulty. 
Few of us can find our way in it. But it is not 
necessary that every one of us should know it in 
all its details. The essential thing is the relation 
of the Fourth Gospel to the Synoptics. And as 


that has been set forth by the Rev. F. W. Worsley, 


M.A., B.D., of Durham, in Zhe Fourth Gospel and 
the Synoptists (T. & T. Clark; 3s. net), it is easily 
grasped. For Mr. Worsley is a most accomplished 
student of the Gospels. He is thoroughly con- 
versant with every detail of the controversy. It 
is out of his complete command of the whole 
subject that he selects this and sets it forth with 
perfect clearness. 


Messrs. Sonnenschein have issued a third edition 
of Mr. Stout’s Analytic Psychology (2 vols., 215.). 
The work belongs to Dr. Muirhead’s Library of 
Philosophy. There is no alteration made in the 
new edition, and there is no occasion for a 
lengthened review. But what a wealth of material 
for the preacher’s purpose the book contains. 
That at least is worth recording and repeating. 

Take a topic that occurs near the end of the 
first volume, a topic of immense importance for 
the preacher, but marvellously misunderstood by 
him—the Formation of Habit. We preach about 
sin, and our preaching comes to nothing. For we 
preach as if our congregations were congregations 
of the children of Israel and we ourselves were 
psalmists. . Let us learn: a little of what habit is, 
and how habits are formed in our northern climate 
and ‘our modern society. Let us know what 
methods to suggest for the uprooting of evil 
habits and the implanting of good. Let us learn 
a little scientific psychology. 


How profitable, again, might the study become’ 
of the tenth chapter, on Thought and Language, 
or of ‘the chapter which follows, on. Belief and. 


Imagination. 
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Dr. John Brown, of Bunyan fame, has been 
reading Zhe Sermons of Thomas Adams, whom he 
calls the Shakespeare of Puritan theologians, and 
under that title he has published such of the 
sermons as appeal to him most forcibly (Cambridge 
Press ; 1s. 6d. net). 


It is the Mind of Christ that is attracting the 
student of the Gospels most imperatively at the 
present moment. This attraction is due to the 
entrance of Psychology into the sphere of Religion, 
and its present popularity. 
the Mind of Christ is the Rev. W. Aylmer-Stark, 
M.A., who publishes what we think is his first 
book, Méens Jesu Christi, through Messrs. Duncan 
of Dundee. It is a book that reveals the author’s 
acquaintance with the recent literature on the 
subject, and the independent powers of his own 
mind. There is independence in the choice of 
topics as well as in their treatment. Particularly 
fresh are the third and fourth chapters, the one 
on the Aspects of Style in the Sayings of Jesus, 
the other on Jesus and the Semitic Imagination. 


Messrs. Wells Gardner have published TZ%e 
Form of Solemnization of Matrimony, with short 
Addresses, by the Rev. F. F. Kelly, M.A., Vicar 
of Camberwell (1s. net). 


We have always read the Reports of the Scottish 
Church Society Conferences, and we are always 
ready to read another when it comes. We do 
not approve of all that is in them. It is probable 
that not one of the speakers approves altogether 
of what the other speakers have said. For the 
very purpose of the Conference is to present new 
aspects of truth and to suggest new channels of 
service. One of the subjects discussed at the 
Seventh Conference was entitled ‘The Necessary 
Requirements of the Church of Scotland in any 
Re-Union.’ The papers that were read on that 
topic, and on that topic alone, have been published 
under the title of Ae-Union (Gardner Hitt; 1s. 
net). Just as before, the speakers are by no 
means wholly in harmony. And they will not be 
wholly in harmony with their readers. But the 
book is more than a party manifesto, and must be 
reckoned with. 


Messrs. Macmillan have now published in one 
volume the first and second series of the Golden 


The latest student of. 


Treasury of Songs and Lyrics (38. 6d. net). It 
may be convenient to have the whole in one 
cover, but this volume will never: take the place 
in our affections of the much-fondled and attractive 
little volume which gave the ‘Golden Treasury’ 
series its start and impetus. It may be the coun- 
sellor and friend of the generation that is coming. 


The Bishop. of Michigan preaches with a 
purpose. And his purpose is the old-fashioned 
one—he preaches to convert souls to Christ. 
Now, he believes that souls cannot be converted 
to Christ by arguments in favour of the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, or even by 
quoting the case of the Philippian jailer. Such 
arguments and cases have their place. But when 
you have proved the genuineness of the ancient 
springs and reservoirs, and even the unbrokenness 
of the aqueducts, the thirsting soul comes to you 
and says: ‘What is the character of the stream 
which reaches ws from these sources, and through 
these channels? Is it “the water of life” to-day as 
it was of old? Can it quench the thirst of our 
souls?’ So Dr. Williams calls his new volume of 
sermons 4 Valid Christianity for To-day (Mac- 
millan; 6s. 6d. net). 


A delightful volume of Systematic Theology has 
been written by the Rev. G. H. Knight, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Marshall Brothers (2s. 6d.). 
Its title is Full Allegiance and the Holy Way. 
Systematic Theology—and yet it is all in short 
chapters, with a list of texts at the head of each 
chapter—short sermons, indeed, and very likely 
preached from the pulpit. Yet it is Systematic 
Theology, the first chapter beginning at the 
beginning and the last chapter ending at the end, 
every chapter between in its right place, and the 
whole Christian doctrine of holiness set forth in 
such a way that it can be neither misunderstood 
nor misapplied. And-it is all quite simple and 
practical, 


‘A Veteran in Revival’ is a good sub-title for 
the biography of the late Richard Cope Morgan, 
of which the title is simply 2. C. Morgan: His 
Life and Times (Morgan & Scott; 5s.). It is a 
good sub-title because the whole book is occupied 
with revival The name is best known to the 
reader of books through Mr. Morgan’s position 
as head of the firm of Morgan & Scott; and his 
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business abilities were not to be despised. But 
his heart and soul were in revivalism, and the book 
is quite as much a history of revivalism in the 
nineteenth century as it is a biography of Richard 
Cope Morgan. The biographer is his son, and 
family affairs are not forgotten, but this biography 
is of no private interpretation. 

There are anecdotes, of course. There could 
have been ten times as many anecdotes, but the 
editor has taken care to have them well authentic- 
ated. 

‘An amusing incident, indicating the Scottish 
objection to the use of a musical instrument in 
public worship, occurred at Edinburgh, while a 
visit from the evangelists was in contemplation: 
Dr. Horatius Bonar, having gone south to investi- 
gate the new movement, returned with a glowing 
report, and advised that an invitation should be 
sent. “But what about Sankey’s organ?” was a 
question instantly asked. 

‘Ah, well,” replied Dr. Bonar naively, “it is a 
very little one!” His testimony carried the day, 
and thereafter were seen the great meetings in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the North, in which so 
many turned to God. 

‘In illustration of the power of the consecrated 
singer: There were two men who attended the 
great London mission. On coming out, one said 
(referring to Mr. Sankey), ‘Well, what do you 
think ?” 

‘““Why, he’s a nice singer,” was the reply. 

‘“Ts that all?” replied the first. “he has droken 
my heart!” The man had become a Christian. 
Another man was a. prisoner in a cell at Belfast, 
and through the open window came floating in the 
words: “Hold the fort, for I am coming,” which 
Mr. Sankey was singing in a building near by. 
The poor prisoner there and then believed on the 
Lord Jesus and was saved; he afterwards became 
an active worker, bringing many to Christ.’ 


Under the title of Modern Spiritism (Kegan 
Paul; 2nd ed., 6s. net), Mr. J. Godfrey Raupert 
has given an account of a popular modern pastime. 
Were it rightly managed it might be more than a 
pastime, it might be a profitable occupation. For 
the things which spiritism runs after are real things 
enough, and, as Mr. Balfour said so long ago as 
1894, they have been quite unwarrantably denied or 
thrust aside by science. But in the hands of the 
medium the investigation has gone all wrong, till it 
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is hard to say whether religion or morality is more 
outraged. Mr. Raupert knows the subject and 
has sympathy enough with it, but when he brings 
it into touch with the Gospel of Christ its con- 
demnation is swift and unsparing. 


The name of Benedict Sauter, Abbot of Emaus 
in Prague, is one that is highly revered not only in 
the Order of St. Benedict to which he belongs, but 
throughout the whole Catholic Church. For many 
years he has been quite blind. But his blindness 
has given him only the more opportunity of 
becoming the expositor of his Order. One of 
his books has just been translated into English. 
The title is Zhe Sunday Epistles (Sands; 16s.). 

The work in the original has been edited by 
Abbot Sauter’s own monks, who contribute the 
preface to it. This is what they say in the preface: 
‘The Epistles are certainly read to the people at 
the Sunday Mass, but less frequently explained, for 
they are much more difficult than the Gospels. 
The last contain incidents, actions, parables, 
maxims clothed in a symbolic form—all is obvious 
and comprehensible. In the Epistles the doctrines 
of the Faith are presented in the most concise 
manner. The same truths frequently recur. Now 
it is not easy to make highly abstract doctrines 
practically effective in their influence on the heart 
and will, and to apprehend and apply one and the 
same truth often repeated, and ever from: a 
different and novel point of view. The Author 
has sought to do this, and with this aim has 
diligently sought the aid of the holy Fathers in 
his instructions. Now, as in a river the curves of 
the stream turn now to the right, now to the left, 
so as sometimes to give the impression of a lake 
or sheet of water, so is it, too, when “ Master” 
and ‘‘Scholar,”’ in the course of the instruction, 
for the sake of some fundamental explanation 
allow themselves to be invited by some holy 
Father to a delay, or to an excursion into a 
neighbouring department of spiritual truth. 
Certainly the waters in the windings of the 
river appear to have little to do with the general 
flow of the stream itself, but they are all flowing 
to an end—and that the one end of the river.’ 

The exposition is in the form of a dialogue 
between Master and Scholar. It is usually an 
uninteresting style of literary composition. For 
it is not expected that the Scholar will ever ask 
a really inconvenient question. Here, however, 
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there is interest of another kind. There is the 
exposition of the writer’s own mind, a mind that 
will be new to many of us, devout, scholarly, 
and yet representatively Roman Catholic. The 
interest lies in observing the impression which 
the master mind of St. Paul makes on a mind so 
differently trained from our own. 

The Bishop of Vermont’s volume on The 
Doctrine of the Church has been misnamed. It is 
a volume of Systematic Theology. It is the 
doctrine or teaching of the particular Church of 
which Bishop Hall is an accepted guide. It is in 
some sense a confession of faith, probably in a 
very representative sense. In any case it is the 
work of a careful scholar and competent theo- 
logian. It is published at the Press of the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


Dr. Gustav Kruger, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Giessen, is a great 
Church historian and a gifted writer. Mr. Fisher 
Unwin has published an English translation of his 
popular history of Zhe Papacy (5s. net). The 


translators have preserved the life and ‘go’ of 
the original. And to the author’s lists of litera- 
ture they have added the references to English 
works. 


Messrs. Williams & Norgate have now issued 
the second volume of Pfleiderer’s Primitive 
Christianity (10s. 6d. ‘net). It completes the 
Pfleiderer shelf. That shelf of books will not be 
much disturbed in the future. For Pfleiderer’s 
mind, although by custom called a broad one, was 
narrow and unsympathetic. His conclusions 
came too easily. They did not cost him the 
throes that gave the works of Strauss and Baur 
their influence. And he was too totally intel- 
lectual. The mystery of Christ was to him no 
mystery. The life of Jesus was the life of an 
ordinary Jewish peasant of limited education. All 
the rest was the invention of after ages. And 
when he brushed aside the mystery he denied the 
morality ; and none of these things disturbed him. 
He had a philosophy into which he was sure that 
everything in heaven and on earth had entered, 
and it was all so ordinary. 


Contributions and 


‘GBrabam rejoiced,’ ec. 


Dr. NESTLr’s interesting note on Jn 8° (see THE 
Exposirory Times for July, p. 477) gives me the 
opportunity of noting that though unfortunately 
in the R.V. marginal references we overlooked 
the reference to Gn 17!" in Jn 4c, Dr. Greenup 
gave it in Gn. The omission will be rectified in 
the larger reference edition of the Revised N.T. (by 
Drs. Scrivener and W. F. Moulton), which Dr. 
Greenup and I have completed and are now seeing 
through the press. His other note on Gn 2017-18 
and Herod. i. 105 reminds me that I meant to call 
attention earlier to the anticipation of the discus- 
sion on Emerods by Dr. J. C. Gibson in your own 
columns for May 1sor. It happened that the 
same month Mr. A. D. Godley had a paper on 
Apollo Smintheus in the Classical Review (xv. 194), 
which led in the same direction, as I pointed out 
in the next issue (p. 284). 

Sheriff Johnston’s translation of Ac 141° (p. 450) 
is, I venture to say, quite impossible: it looks like 


Comments. 


exegesis derived from the English. The participle 
évros could not be used where the whole point is 
in a past tense; and zpé with a word denoting a 
locality would be intolerably harsh in a temporal 
sense. Zeus Propolis (Avs Iporddews) is the 
reading of Codex Bezz, and is rather attractive : 
Zeus stands in front of the city as its guardian. 
At the same time the cult was older than the city : 
cf. Ramsay, Sé. Paul the Traveller, in loc., ‘The 
“God before the city” had in almost every case 
been seated in his temple when there was no city; 
and he remained in his own sacred place after civil- 
ization progressed and a Greek or Roman city was 
founded in the neighbourhood.’ (Ramsay accepts 
the Bezan reading.) So Mr. Johnston’s facts are 
right enough: only they do not come out of the 
Greek. 

May I add yet another ingredient to this olla 
podrida, and put in my word of hearty approval on 
Professor Goodspeed’s reading of Mk 7!" (p. 471 f.) 
Only I think he would do better to follow D, and 
let it be 8 ay e& éuod dpeAnOys. It would be hard 
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to find support in the vernacular documents for a 
substitution of éév for conditional dv, And OEAN, 
OAN are easily confused. 


James Hope MoutrTon. 
Manchester. 


Pe 


Desiderio Mesideravt. 


As ‘the Breaking of the Bread’ is the central 
rite of Christian worship, it may seem strange that 
there have been doubts about the origin and 
circumstances of the institution of that Sacrament; 
but the reason for such doubts is not far to seek. 
A wealth of tradition was lost in the early days of 
Christianity through the passing of the primitive 
Church of Hebrew believers. Greek Christianity 
engulfed, rather than absorbed, the Hebrew 
Gospel. It was inevitable; but some of the 
results were unfortunate. As regards the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, ignorance of Jewish 
feeling and customs permitted opinions about the 
Meal in the Upper Room, which could have_no 
basis in fact. In my article ‘Last Supper,’ in the 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, 1 have shown 
that the company of Jews, who assembled with 
their Master in that room, did not celebrate the 
Passover a day before the date, which would have 
been an impossibility, nor conduct an imitation 
of it, which would have appeared sacrilegious in 
the eyes of all. concerned. The four accounts, 
rightly understood, contain no contradiction. We 
learn from the Evangelists that Christ sat down 
to a meal on the night of His betrayal, which 
became a sacred occasion by reason of mysterious 
acts and words. Amongst the latter was the 
saying, ‘With desire I have desired to eat this 
passover with you before I suffer.’ The ancient 
title applied to the new rite indicates that the 
spiritual anticipations of the old were fulfilled in 
the evangelical grace inherent in the new celebra- 
tion. 

Notice has already been taken in THE ExposITory 
Times of another exegesis of this saying. In the 
Journal of Theological Studies, July 1908, 
Professor Burkitt and Mr. Brooke suggested that 
the desire was unrealized; that Christ had en- 
tertained the wish to keep the Passover of that 
year with the Twelve, but knew, at last, that it 
was impossible. In the October number of the 
Journal, Mr. Box stated that he had already, and 
independently, adopted the same view. The 
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arguments of these three writers afford interesting 
confirmation of my chief contention, that the meal 
on the Thursday evening was not the Jewish 
Passover; but their particular interpretation of 
the émOupia éreOunoa seems to me unsatisfactory 
on theological and historical grounds. There are 
also difficulties in the way of accepting Mr. Box’s 
explanation and rendering of the yap in ver. 16. 
To this question perhaps I may be permitted to 
revert on another occasion ; but the interpretation 
of Christ’s saying seems to me to be ruled by 
considerations which extend beyond the force of 
a particle. 

The explanation which has been suggested by 
the three writers, implies that Christ possessed a 
knowledge of the course of events which had not 
been attained by His disciples. It is superfluous 
to point out that the first three Evangelists 
represent the Twelve as looking forward to the 
celebration of the Passover, and desiring to make 
the usual preparations. [I may remark paren- 
thetically, that there is no reason to doubt that 
they, as Jews, actually did eat the Passover on the 
Friday, although their Master was crucified; with 
the exception of any who may have contracted 
ceremonial defilement. This point is not generally 
noticed.] On the Thursday evening they sat down 
to a common meal, when, according to the new 
explanation, Jesus told the rest that He should 
not partake of the Passover for that year. His 
superior knowledge was either human, or super- 
natural. Where is the evidence to show that 
Jesus, as a Man, knew more of the intentions of 
His enemies than did the other men who sat with 
Him? This is an historical difficulty. 

The alternative is that Jesus enjoyed a super- 
natural intuition into the future. So thought the 
author of the Fourth Gospel; but if we follow him 
in this, we encounter a serious theological difficulty. 
How could He, who came to submit Himself to 
the Father’s will, have indulged an intense desire 
to do what He had long known was not in 
accordance with the purpose of the Father? Such 
a mental attitude has no parallel in the evangelic 
records. It may be suggested, that while Jesus 
did not’ usually foresee the future, He enjoyed 
occasionally, and eminently on that great night, 
a power of prescience. But the naturalist cannot, 
on his principles, admit supernatural agency; and 
we doubt whether the believer in a supernatural 
Christ would be content to recognize in Him only 
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fitful gleams of prophetic fire. 
God, or not God. 

It is unnecessary now to point out that Christ 
is represented by the Evangelists as often using 
words in a mystical sense. So St. Paul uses 
maaxa (t Co 57). If we take the same word also 
mystically in Lk 22! (although the meaning in 
the latter passage is not quite identical with the 
application in the former), we secure an expiana- 
tion which requires no unusual force in rodro or 
yap, and does not involve historical and theo- 
logical difficulties. 


Jesus was either 


G. H. Gwituiam. 


Remenham, Berks. 


Revelation iv. 11. 


THE festivities for the centenary of . Charles 
Darwin’s birth have passed off most successfully ; 
and the last of the scientific scholars who have 
flocked to Cambridge from all parts of the world 
to do honour to the greatest naturalist of the 
nineteenth century, are on the point of departing. 
We have read and talked of little during the past 
week except the origin of species, natural selection, 
adaptation to environment, and the survival of the 
fittest. The impression of Darwin’s surpassing 
merit, both as a man and a scholar, will not 
soon fade from our minds. Of that there can 
be no dispute, nor of the fact that all depart- 
ments of human knowledge have been affected 
by his genius; for even theologians, who, 
fifty years ago, were vehement in denouncing 
his theories, are now glad to trace the Law 
of Evolution in the Old and the New Testament ; 
in the History of Israel as in the Epistles of St. 
Paul. 

Yet, after a lapse of fifty years, while no one 
disputes Darwin’s facts, his most ardent admirers 
have to confess that several of his theories still 
await full confirmation. The ‘Missing Link’ 
which should come between the monkey and 
the man, has not been found. And I under- 
stand, though I am too ignorant of natural 
history to verify the statement, that the in- 
termediate stages, through which some of the 
lower species are supposed to have passed into 
those species just above themselves, are not to 
be found. 


Yet naturalists are now almost unanimous in 
asserting that they have so passed. Are we to 
believe it, while the evidence is 
complete ? 

A possible solution of this problem has occurred 
to me, and I venture to submit it to your readers, 
though from my own imperfect knowledge of 
science, I am perhaps scarcely competent to 
do so. 

In wandering through the Thiergarten at 
Hamburg, and contemplating the extraordinary 
forms of the reptile world, some of therm clumsy, 
some of them repulsive, and none, so far as I 
could see, adapted to the use of man, nor, indeed, 
of any higher animal, the question occurred to me: 
May not the Evolution be in the Thought of our 
Creator ? 

I do not mean to suggest that Almighty power 
and wisdom are in the least degree susceptible of 
growth. But if we accept the statement in 
Gn 12’, that ‘God created man in His own 
image,’ we may be allowed to reason upwards 
from the finitely small to the Infinitely Great, 
and to suppose that if a skilled mechanic goes on 
improving the articles (watches, for instance) which 
he invents and fashions into shape, and derives 
real pleasure from each successive result of his 
own activity; so God, from whom man derives 
his creative faculty, experimented on the lower 
forms of animals in an ever-ascending scale till 
He produced the highest one, or guided their 
evolution. How far His creative hand touched 
them at each successive stage of this development, 
others, more learned and more gifted than I, may 
attempt to trace, though I fear the problem will 
baffle their utmost ingenuity. 

The statement in Rev 4!!, ‘Thou hast created 
all things; and for THY PLEASURE they are and 
were created,’ if accepted, gives us the solution of 
several problems. Why are so many flowers born 
to blush unseen? and why are so many animals 
and plants noxious to man, whom we sometimes 
call the lord of creation? Simply because it is 
not for, his sake alone that they exist. We try to 
understand the Fatherhood of God from what we 
know of the fatherhood of man; why, then, should 
we not reason from our own creative instincts up 
to the possibilities of how God may use His 
creative power ? 


still so in- 


AGNES Smite LEWIS. 


Cambridge. 
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Ezekiel and the PBoenictan Script. 


A RECENT writer in the Review of Theology and 
Philosophy * has maintained that ‘without a more 
comprehensive view of the significance of the 
Canaanitish elements, out of which, in no slight 
measure, Israelitish nationality appears to have been 
woven, we shall look in vain for a truly adequate 
conception of the evolution of that nationality.’ 


In this connexion it is interesting to note that 


the same writer has recently sought to explain the 
Parallelismus Membrorum, which has long been 
a mystery to Old Testament scholars, as a reflex 
of Phoenician religion, which he describes by the 
expression, ‘ Androgynistic Monotheism.’ 

Modern scholars seem to have neglected the 
study of Canaanitish, and especially of Phcenician, 
civilization, fragmentary though it be, and to have 
underestimated the importance of visualizing the 
actual environment in which the Biblical char- 
acters played their parts. On purely a fprioré 
grounds we should have expected that the influence 
of the Phoenician cultus and culture on the 
religious, political, and social life of the Israelites 
would have been enormous. This may be illus- 
trated in a variety of ways; for instance, it is now 
becoming recognized that the Phoenician script 
no doubt contains secrets of which we have long 
been quite unconscious. 

For example, Ezk 28° has long been a stumbling- 
block to Hebraists, as such. I would suggest that 
in this case the solution is to be sought only in 
the Phcenician script. 

sypopy NP DAND-PD OMIT NAY DIN AI 
‘Behold, wiser art thou than Daniel; no secret do 
they conceal as regards thee.’ 

A.V. ‘Behold, thou art (R.V. art) wiser than 
Daniel; there is no secret that they can hide 
from thee.’ 

LXX. pH coddtepos ef od Tod Aavind; copot odK 
eTaloevaedy OE TH ETLITHUY AVTOV ; 

Vulgate. ‘Ecce sapientior es tu Daniele ; omne 
secretum non est absconditum a te.’ 

The Syriac and Arabic versions give substantially 
the same reading. 

And so with the Moderns: 

Gesenius regards pinD~PD as the subject of 
ODY.? 


1 January 1909, p. 437. 
* Gesenius, Hebrew Grammar, § 145, 20. 


Berthelot reads ovaDp, diviners, instead of 
pind-5s. 

Similarly, instead of pinD~3, Toy reads D'D3N, 
wise men, and Cornill reads DND0In, magicians. 

It is obvious from this imposing list of authorities 
that scholars have interpreted this verse in the 
same way. All have regarded the corruption as 
lying concealed in pinb-}a, and have concen- 
trated their attention on the latter half of the 
verse. The result is far from satisfactory, and 
apparently is a good example of the danger of 
confining attention to the zpszssima verba of the 
verse, without taking into consideration the con- 
text. An examination of the context, and especially 
of the early verses of the chapter, suggests the 
probability of a connexion between 5x in the 
word 5y379, and 5x in the preceding verse. This 
conjecture is fully borne out by a transliteration 
of the verse into Phcenician script, and thus the 
difficulty seems solved at a glance. PNT becomes 
by ‘221, and the psychological connexion between 


Sx in 5yoqp and 5x in the preceding verse is 
self-evident. On paleographical grounds there is 
no difficulty whatever in this assumption. ZB and 
D were so similar in early Phcenician script that 
they could easily be confused. That such con- 
fusion was common we know from frequent 
examples in the Old Testament ; eg. : 
Confusion of # and DY; Gn 10?—1 Ch 16 


9 2) bP) TOS bP) ED 
” ” ” 362 ” ee 
“e 5 Dt 1448— Lyiit't 


* «Band D; 28 23%—1 Ch 1130 
a Band M; 2K 20%— Is 39! 

The omission of the letter Yod also points to 
an early Phoenician script. 

Hence Daniel (5x31) disappears. The fact that 
Daniel is mentioned in Ezk 14 presents no 
argument in favour of the reading in Ezk 283 
having been originally Daniel. A cursory glance 
at the context in chapter 14 shows that there Daniel 
is selected along with two others as eminent types, 
not of Wisdom, but of Righteousness. 

It is perhaps more than a coincidence that in 
the fourteenth verse of chapter 28, some authorities, 
according to Kittel, read 5x ‘ya instead of ‘sas 
Be : 228 

The verse now reads : 

‘Behold, thou art wiser than the sons of God; 
no secret do they conceal from thee.’ 
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This gives such a splendid climax to the pre- 
ceding verse, and is so vastly superior to the other 
rendering, that it is difficult to believe it is wrong. 
From it we have another welcome suggestion of 
the fact that Ezekiel was written originally in 
Phoenician script, which ex hypothesi we should 
have supposed. 

The concluding words of the verse present no 
inherent grammatical or philological difficulty, 
though the last word J\ny is of rare occurrence, 
Even should any one divine a superior reading 
for the final words, it is improbable that this 
would materially affect the interpretation of the 
passage as a whole, or invalidate my con- 
jecture. 

The passage receives so much illumination from 
this conjecture that it seems a grievous pity that 
scholars have not yet prepared a copy of the 
Hebrew Scriptures in Pheenician script. 

In the light of this and similar conjectures, 
based on the assumption of an original Phoenician 
script, it becomes increasingly probable that such 


Entre 


Professor Warfield. 

There is not a more painstaking reviewer to be 
found than Professor Warfield of Princeton. No- 
body ever agrees with all that he says in a review, 
but nobody ever overlooks him. His is in every 
respect the strong hand on the Princeton Theo- 
logical Review. But even if he had nothing in it 
but his reviews of books, that quarterly would be 
indispensable. 

In the number for April he reviews the Z7- 
cyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, and misses 
nothing. He does not miss even an omission. 
There is no mention in the list of cross-references 
of Religious Accommodation. It is a slip un- 
doubtedly. But the subject was not forgotten. 
It will be dealt with under Casuistry, to which the 
reference should have been made. 

His conclusion on the volume is that it is com- 
prehensive, learned, and interestingly written. ‘It 
is already evident,’ he says, ‘that the completed 
work will be a welcome and valuable addition to 
our Encyclopedic Literature.’ 


a transcription would be most helpful to Biblical 
interpretation of the future. 


Cuas. E. SCRIMGEOUR. 
McGill University, Montreal. 


“WbBa, Gather.’ 


From my recollections as a student in the New 
College, Edinburgh, I am able to supply an in- 
teresting instance of the influence of strong, deep 
feeling towards a polyglot expression. One morn- 
ing in the course of his opening prayer in the 
Senior Hebrew Class, the late Rabbi Duncan was 
led to use the expression in Ps 68%, ‘O God, 
thou art terrible out of thy holy places,’ adding 
in the same breath, ‘Thou art Nora’ (s4N3), 
‘venerandus.’ Indeed, the Rabbi had something 
of a habit of ‘ polyglotting’ (if I may coin a word) 
his ideas. A. THOM. 
The Manse, Tullibody. 


Qlous. 


The New Septuagint. 

The reference to Swete’s edition in the review 
last month of the new critical Septuagint was 
not clearly made. As everybody who has seen it 
knows, Swete’s edition contains the Vatican text 
(B), supplemented by the Alexandrine (A), and by 
the next uncial in importance in the places where 
both these MSS are defective. Still it is the best 
working edition of the Septuagint we yet have. 


Is Weismann a Materialist? 

He delivered an address at the University of 
Freiburg on the occasion of the Centenary of 
Darwin. The address is published in the Con- 
temporary Review for July. Here are two para- 
graphs from the middle of it :— 

‘The discovery of the principle of selection is 
the greatest achievement of Charles Darwin and 
his contemporary, Alfred Wallace, and it alone, in 
my opinion at least, affords a secure basis for the 
theory of evolution. It reveals to us how the 
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apparently impossible becomes possible, how what 
is adapted to its purpose can have arisen without 
the intervention of a directing power. 

‘The principle of selection shows us how the 
thousands of adaptations in living beings which 
arouse our constant admiration may have arisen in 
a purely mechanical way. And they must neces- 
sarily have done so if the evolution of the living 
has resulted from the same forces and laws as the 
_not-living ; in other words, if, in explaining natural 
phenomena, we can leave out of account altogether 
any forces outside of or beyond Nature. The 
principle of selection enables us to do this, and 
therein lies its far-reaching significance. It is, I 
believe, the discovery of this principle that will 
make the name of Darwin immortal. Wallace, 
too, deserves a full share of the credit, although 
he did not base his theory on such a broad 
foundation of facts, and did not apply it in so 
many directions.’ 


The Calf Path. 


‘One day, through a primeval wood, 

A calf walked home as good calves should, 
And left a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail, as all calves do. 


Since then two hundred years have fled, 
And I infer the calf is dead, 

But still he left behind his trail, 

And thereby hangs my moral tale. 


The trail was taken up next day 

By a lone dog that passed that way ; 
And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o’er dale and steep, 
And led his flock behind him too, 
As good bell-wethers always do. 


And from that day o’er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was made, 
And many men wound in and out, 

And bent and turned and crooked about, 
And uttered words of righteous wrath, 
Because ’twas such a crooked path. 


But still they followed—do not laugh— 
The first migrations of that calf, 

And through this winding woodway stalked, 
Because he wobbled when he walked.’ 


The Great Text Commentary. 

The best illustrations this month have been 
found by the Rev. T. J. Pennell, Coseby, Bilston ; 
and the Rev. G. C. Gould, Kettering, to both of 
whom copies of Jordan’s Lzblical Criticism and 
Modern Thought have been sent. 

Illustrations for the Great Text for September 
must be received by the rst of ee The text 
is (Rev 22% 

The Great Text for October is Rev 3?0— 
‘Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with him, and he 
with me.’ A copy of Law’s Zhe Tests of Life or 
of Oswald Dykes’s Christian Minister will be sent 
for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for November is mie 79. 10__ 
‘After these things I saw, and behold, a Pee 
multitude, which no man could number, out of 
every nation, and of all tribes and peoples and 
tongues, standing before the throne and _ before 
the Lamb, arrayed in white robes, and palms in 
their hands; and they cry with a great voice, 
saying, Salvation unto our God which sitteth on 
the throne, and unto the Lamb.’ A copy of Law’s 
The Tests of Life or of Scott’s The Pauline Epistles 
will be sent for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for December is Rev 714— 
‘These are they which come out of the great 
tribulation, and they washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.’ A copy 
of Jordan’s Biblical Criticism and Modern Thought, 
or Dykes’s Christian Minister, or Wilson’s How 
God has Spoken, will be sent for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for January is Rev 148— 
‘And I heard a voice from heaven saying, Write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours ; for their works follow with 
them.’ A copy of Geden’s Introduction to the 
flebrew bible, or of Scott’s Pauline Epistles, or of 
Wilson’s How God has Spoken, will be given for 
the best illustration. 

Those who send illustrations should at the 
same time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. 
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